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INTERESTING NOTES ON FARM 
CROPS AND PRACTICES, 











Editor, Rural World:—Farmers are 
about all through planting corn this 
16th of May. We had some good rains. 
but April was unusually dry. 

We marketed our first strawberries 
today at 15 cents a box. They are of 
good quality and flavor, and promise 
a good yield. We ate some of our last 
Winesap apples at supper while we 
were eating our strawberry shortcake. 
The Winesap apples are excellent 
keepers. We kept them in our cellar. 

The canker worm has destroyed 
most of the blooms on the apple and 
plum trees. Where the trees have 
been sprayed there will be apples, but 
not a full crop. The peach and cher- 
ry trees are full. Wheat and meadows 
are good. 

We are so glad to read some of C. 
D. Lyon’s good articles in the Rural 
World again, and hope he will not 
forsake us again. 

We are now beginning to gather peas 
from the vines we planted in Febru- 
ary. I want to plant in February ev- 
ery year at the time we sow lettuce. 

Our large hotbed of melons and to- 
matoes, planted on inverted sod was 
a success. We have some fine look- 
ing melon rows in our field now. We 
have planted half an acre of musk- 
melons that are just coming up. 

I read in a farm paper to plant 
morningglory vines and to set out 
elm trees. Don't do it. Years ago I 
planted morningglory vines and now 
are the worst weed we have on the 
place. Maple trees grow round and 
bunchy and are good to set along the 
highways, but the elm limbs extend 
too far and shade all nearby fields: 
the worst harm they do is to scatter 
their seeds. Our pasture is called 
Elmwood Park and the seeds from the 
fine old trees have taken root in our 
blackberry fields, orchard and worst 
of all is the many young elm trees 
that try to grow in every fence row. 

How many who read this are allow- 
fing elm and wild cherry bushes to 
grew along their fence rows? We see 
many fine farms in this vicinity where 
they buy fertilizers and spend much 
tirmne preparing seed beds and culti- 
vate well, yet they seem to overlook 
the fact that these young trees along 
the fences are greatly injuring their 
crops. 

Our four children are so busy and 
helpful, yet they find time to play 
lawn tenis of evenings. We invite all 
Rural World readers to come ane en- 
joy our games and books in our home. 
—-Nettie B. Richmond, Polk Co., Mis- 
souri. 





MEXICAN CORN KING WILE HAVE 
TO SHOW MISSOURI. 


Editor, Rural World:—In your issue 
of May 6, the Mexican “corn king” 
claims to have raised 240 bushels of 
corn to the acre; that is an acre of 160 
square rods. You ask our opinion. 

There are 43,560 square feet in an 
acre, or 27214 square feet in a square 
rod. He would have to grow a bushel 
of corn on two-thirds of a square rod 
or 18114 square feet. It takes on an 
average 100 good ears of corn to make 
a bushel on the best corn lands in 
Missouri. We allow about 9% square 
feet to each hill, this is 31-6 feet to 
the stalk, while he would make an ear 
of corn on about three-quarters of a 
square foot, or about four stalks 
where we have one. I am a Missouri- 
an and “will have to be shown.” 

I think, however, that we could 
largely increase our yields by better 
methods of cultivation, especially con- 
serving moisture by earlier prepara- 
tion and level culture, and by a sys- 
tem of rotation, especially of grass 
and clovers, thus ridding the ground 
of fungus and insect life that are in- 
jurious to corn plant. Corn is a per- 
ennial plant, and when you find you 


have a variety that yields well, it is 
better te save your own seed. Corn 
that may succeed well on the prairie 
may be too thin in the blade to stand 
the great heat of the black lands of 
the Missouri river bottoms. Such 
lands require a thick pulpy blade.— 
J. L. Erwin, Missouri. 





NA'PIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL—ITS 
PURPOSE AND PLANS. 





In the rounding out of the National 
Dairy Show for 1913, one of the ideas 


worked out during the show was a 
“Round Table Conference” of the 
dairy industry. At this table there 


sat three delegates from 30 industrial 
and educational branches of dairy 
activities, and from this conference 
there was envolved an organization to 
meet each year with the show, called 
the “Coucil of the National Dairy 
Show.” The council has. served a 
more or less useful existence, but the 
ravages of the foot and mouth disease 
among the dairy cattle the past win- 
ter, with a subsequent jeopardy to the 
cattle breeding industry, afd an en- 
ormous loss to the dairymen, togeth- 
er with a generally demoralized out- 
look for markets for dairy products, 
as a result of European war condi- 
tions, and many disturbing home 
economical problems, have aroused 
the active men of the dairy industry 
to the necessity of galvanizing the 
council into an active, potent force 
for the premotion and protection of 
the whole dairy industry. 

For this purpose, a meeting of the 
organized life association with dairy- 


ing, was held in Chicago, April 16, 
and some of the most able men en- 
gaged in the various dairy pursuits 


were present. It was deemed wise 
to enlarge the seope of the council, 
and to change its name to “The Na- 
tional Dairy Council,’ which was done 
on April 24, at a second meeting. At 
these meetings, representatives from 
the following associations were pres- 
ent: The American Association of 
Gramery Butter Manufacturers and 
the National Creamery Butter Mak- 
ers’ Association; the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers: 
the Milk Producers’ Association: the 
International Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; the American Jersey Cattle 
Club; the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America; the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association; the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club; the Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association: the Ma- 
chinery Exhibitors’ Association, as 
also Many prominent individuals. 
Officers and Directors. 

To carry forward the work of pro- 
moting and protecting the dairy in- 
dustry, through the medium of this 
council the following directors were 
elected for the year of 1915, two from 
each working dairy association: 

Dairymen—W. J. Kittle, H. S. Early. 

Milk Dealers—Dr. C. E. Peck, Loton 
Horton. 

Cattle Associations—M. D. Munn, W. 
W. Marsh. 

Ice Cream  Industry—John 
Knobbe, R. A. Woodhull. 

Butter Industry—Geo. E. Haskill, J. 
J. Farrell. 

Machinery—H. B. 
Alexander. 

At large—H. B. Favill. 

Cheese Industry—To be selected. 

This board, immediately upon elec- 
tion, held a meeting, and created an 
executive committee from their mem- 
bers, as follows: Geo. E. Haskell, W. 
W. Marsh, John W. Knobbe, W. J. 
Kittle, Dr. C. E. Peck and H. B. Os- 
good. 

The following officers were named 
to take charge of the duties of their 
respective offices for the ensuing year: 
Dr. H. B. Favill, president; H. O. 
Alexander, vice president; R. A. 
Woodhull, treasurer; W. E. Skinner, 
secretary. 

Object of the Council. 

The object of this organization, as 
set forth in the constitution, is as 
follows: “To advance the eause of 
dairying in America, by promoting 
the dairy cow, and all interests de- 
pendent upon her, through co-opera- 
tive and united effort.” The language 
employed in setting forth the object 
of this council does not really need 
amplification, but that it may be made 
to read in the simplest possible lan- 
guage, it may be said that the whole 
problem of dairying before the farm- 
er, is quality with quantity for better 


W. 


Osgood, H. OO. 


profit, and to this end, a campaign to 
replace unprofitable cows with those 
of better breeding, by utilizing the 
lowest purchase cost method, is to be 
pushed by this council, and every le- 
gitimate aid rendered to its successful 
conclusion—good cews plus good feed 


equals inereased revenue for our 
dairymen; better milk, better butter, 
better ice cream, better cheese fol- 


low as natural sequences, and the re- 
sult must be increased consumption 
of dairy products. 

The membership of the council is 
limited only to those engaged in any 
character of business related in any 
manner with the dairy cow, as shown 
in the following constitutional clause: 
“Any person, corporation or associa- 


tion interested in dairying may  be-| 
come a member of this council.’ The 
membership and support is purely! 


voluntary, and membership applica- 
tion cards will be issued to all of the 
dairy interests. 


SPECIAL NOTICE!!—REPLANTING ! 


WHEAT FIELDS, 

In local areas of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Nebraska, the hessian 
fly, during the past fortnight, has been 
found in large numbers in ihe wheat 
fields, according to reports received 
by the entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Some farmers in southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma have become alarmed io ihe 
extent of replanting iheir fields io 
eorn. Whether the wheat is infested 
to a degree io warrant abandonment 
is difficult to judge. However, it has 
been the experience of many farmers 
that sometimes wheat which has ap- 
parently been killed by the hessian fly 
will retiller. or a few tillers which 
are not infested will develop into espe- 
cially large heads and yield 8, 10 or 
perhaps 20 bushels of wheat. For this 
reason the farmer should be very 
careful about plowing under his crop, 
especially at this early date. If the 
crop eontinues to fail to show prog- 
ress for another 10 days, then it will 
be time to plant kafir or corn, but 
only provided the field is comparative- 
ly free from chinch bugs. 

The experience of farmers in cer- 
tain localities where wheat has been 
killed in other years by the hessian 
fly 6dr freezes, and replanted to corn, 
that such corn was often de- 
stroyed by chinch bugs. Therefore, if 
the farmer thinks his wheat wili not 
be worth harvesting, and desires io 
replant it to corn or kafir, he should 
investigate very carefully to learn to 
what extent the field is infested with 
chinch bugs. If chinech bugs are not 
present in large numbers and the field 
is planted to corn, care must be taken 
that all of the wheat plants are killed 
in order to destroy the Hessian fly 
that are on these plants. The best 
method for handling a field previous- 
ly destroyed by the fly appears to be 
that of pasturing closely, and then 
plowing under the stubble. However, 
the plan of crop rotation may be such 
as to make it more feasible to plow 
under the heavily infested wheat for 
green manure, preparing the field for 
seeding this fall. 

Another method of meeting the sit- 
uation is to plow under the infested 
wheat and plant the field to cowpeas. 

Now is the time for farmers to or- 
ganize to clean up the hessian fly. 
After organization all stubble should 
be burned and plowed under before 
ihe middle of July, and all volunteer 
wheat harrowed out. Wheat may then 
be sowed again this fall after the fly- 


free-date. 


1s, 





SOUTHERN €0RN-LEAF BE ETLE 


IN MFSSOURI. 

Within the past fortnight serious 
invasions of the corn-leaf beetle have 
occurred. In many of the fields at- 
tacked in the vicinity of Charleston, 
Missouri, it has been necessary to re- 
plant. Another of the outbreaks has 
been reported from Utopia, Texas, 
where serious depredations have been 
worked to corn by this pest. At this 
time the beetles can be killed, accord- 
ing te the experts of the Bureau of 
Entomology, by use of a poisoned bait 
composed of 25 pounds of wheat 
bran, one pound of Paris green, one 
gallon of low-grade molasses, the 
juice of three oranges, and sufficient 
water added to bring the mixture to 


| PEOPLE*S SUPPLY CO., 


a 
free trial on this finest of bieycles—the “Ranger.” We 
willshipitto you onapproval, freight id—w} 
acent deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine, 
WRITE TODAY °: 02" ¢ cataloe showing 
——— Our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girlsat prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It 1s a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free, 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for a 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $8 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnisbed by us, 

tt Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how wecan doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 
Bo not buy « bicycle, tires or sundries until you ggg 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today, , 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1-318, GHICAGO, ILL, 
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o . 
This Splendid Watch Free 
' Our fully guarantee@ 
& American made Wateh ig 
highly engraved, stem- 
wind, stem set, simulated 
gold finish; desirabie size 


for ladies or gents; late thin 
model, fancy bevel, new de- 
sign. Given free for selling 
only 20 large, beautiful art 
and religious pictures at 1¢¢ 
each. We trust you with 
pictures until sold. Send 
name today. We give @ 
splendid fob for promptnesg 


Dept. 8. W.. ST. LOUIS. me, 








BABY BOOTIES, 1 


It would be hard to find a — 
more appropriate gift for oN 
em- 








| 


furnish you with a pair of 
the booties illustrated 
stamped on & good quality 
of white flannelette—to- 
gether with our 8-page il- 
lustrated embroidery booklet, for only 10 cents. 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Me, 


$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
Distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder 
with Soaps, etc., in your town No money or 
experience needed. W. Ward Ce., 214 Inati- 
tute, Chicago. 


$14 Buys 


Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 








A Banner Hay Rake, all Stee, 
$ft., hand-dump:; a few left. 
Locust st., St. Louis 





a stiff dough. A heaping teaspoon- 
ful of this mixture scattered about 
each hill of corn where the beetles 
are at work, proves very attractive 
to these insects, especially applied im 
late afternoon. If the corn is drilled, 
the mixture should be scattered along 
the drill rows. 


OLD-FASHIONED PEOPLE. 

Editor, Rural World:—Someone 
wanted to know where all of the old- 
fashioned people have gone to, those 
that made a barrel of kraut every fall 
and put away enough of potatoes te do 
until another crop was raised, and 
killed hogs enough to make plenty ef 
meat for a year. 

I suppose most of them have come 
to Arkansas, as so many here do those 
things. Some make plenty of sorghum 
to do them a year; others buy instead 
of raising the cane and making it 
Some have bees and plenty of honey. 

Sarah Spears, Arkansas. 








KEEP WEEDS OUT OF THE COR*. 





The principal reasons for cultivat- 
ing corn during the early stages of 
growth are to kill the weeds and co 
serve moisture. Weeds are undesifa 
ble in a cornfield because they net 
only use up the water that should be 
left for the use of the corn, but they 
also use up plant food. Therefore one 
operation may serve to kill the weeds, 
and also to establish an earth mulei 
to prevent the evaporation of wate?. 
If a weeder or harrow is run over thé 
field on a hot, sunshiny day, before 
the corn plants are up, it will esta 
lish the earth mulch and kil! the 
weeds that are just starting. The 
weeder or harrow should be run over 
the field frequently until the plant 
are seven or eight inches high. Thes? 
implements should not be used early 
in the morning or on cloudy day® 
since at this time the plant cells af 
filled with water and the plants a 
easily broken off, 





If a man hasn't the time to attend @ 
his fowls better to sell them at one®) 
The best of pure-breds soon bec 
scrubs in the hands of a slovenly yy 
tryman. 
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~ Dogs the Farm ‘Sheep’: s Worst Enemy 


lf This Menace Were Removed American Flocks Could be Easily More Than Doubled-=- 
Over 100,000 Sheep Are Killed Each Year in 36 States. 


states, which do not in- 
clude any in the western di- 
could be increased by 150 per 


T HE number of sheep in the 36 
arm 


vision, ; é 
cent. it is estimated, without displac- 
ing other live stock. Some authori- 


ties believe that the increase could 
be even as much as 500 per cent 
without serious interference with the 
number of other animals. An _in- 
crease of 150 per cent in these 36 
states would mean in money $144,- 
267,000. In a new publication of the 
United States Department of Agri- 


culture (Farmer’s Bulletin 652), the 
responsibility for this loss to the 
country is laid upon the sheep-killing 
dog. 


Sheep-killing dogs, it is said, are 
the principal cause of the marked 
decrease in the number of sheep on 
American farms. In the 10 years be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 the number of 
sheep in the country, exclusive of 
the states in the western division, 
decreased 3,000,000 head, in face of 
the fact that during these same years 
the market value of sheep rose so 
rapidly that the total value of sheep 
in this area was $19,000,000 or ap- 
proximately 25 per cent more in 1910 
than in 1900. Favorable though the 
market conditions were, they were 
not a sufficient incentive to induce 
farmers to risk the heavy losses 
from stray dogs. 


Each Year 100,000 Sheep Killed. 


The number of sheep killed annu- 
ally by dogs cannot be stated exact- 
ly since there are many cases which 
are not reported at all. Judging 
from the figures in those counties 
and states in which reasonably com- 
plete reports are obtainable, how- 
ever, it may be said that in the 36 
farm states more than 100,000 sheep 
are killed each year by dogs. This, 
it is true, is less than 1 per cent of 
the total number of sheep in this 
area. but a 1 per cent loss on a 
business that is being conducted on 
& profit basis of 5 or 6 per cent can- 


not be ignored. This estimate it 
Must be remembered is also prob- 
ably much lower than the actual 
figures. It is certain too that many 


men have been kept out of the sheep 
business through fear that in their 
own particular cases the loss would 


be much more than 1 per cent. Any 
one who has actually seen sheep 
killed, injured, or frightened by dogs 


is likely to think twice before engag- 
ing in the business. In many Cases 
While only one or two sheep may 
be actually bitten by the dogs, the 
Whole flock is- chased until it dies 
from exhaustion. 

If the dog question could be satis- 
factorily disposed of there seems to 
be no reason why the number of 
sheep in the country could not be in- 
creased to the extent already indi- 
cated. In Great Britain there is one 
Sheep or lamb for each 2.5 acres of 
the tuta! area. In the 36 farm states 
in this country there is one sheep or 
lamb for each 31.8 acres. The Brit- 
ish farmer handles his land on an 
ittensive basis and feeds his~ sheep 
On forage crop pastures. Such pas- 
tures not only increase the fertility 
of the land but also free the sheep 
from many internal parasites con- 
tracted through grazing upom per- 
Manent pastures. In particular the 
use of a succession of forage-crop 
Pastures will prevent stomach 
Worms, _one of the most prevalent 
aid disastrous scourges of young 
stock, and will enable the farmer to 
Market by the end of June or the 

t of July, when market prices are 
Wually the highest, the lambs that 
Were born in the later winter or ear- 
Scoring. Handled under such con- 





ditions and on high-priced farm land 

the importance of a small flock of 

sheep cannot be overlooked. 
Methods of Prevention. 

In addition to pointing out these 
facts the bulletin already mentioned, 
“The Sheep-Killing Dog,” discusses 
the possible means of preventing in 
the future the loss from dogs. At 
the present time the various. state 
laws on this subject differ widely, 
some states using the money obtained 
from dog licenses to reimburse sheep 
owners, while others permit the 
sheep men to recover damages from 
the dog owners and two offer them 
no recourse whatsoever. Dogs, how- 
ever, are very seldom caught in the 
act of killing sheep. It is always 
difficult to determine their owners, 
and where the damages are paid by 
the state directly from the dox tax 
funds the money very frequently is 
far from sufficient to meet all the 
claims. 

A remedy that is suggested for this 
situation is a uniform state dog law 
embodying the principle of a tax up- 
on dogs sufficiently heavy to dis- 
courage those who are not willing 
to take care of their pets from keep- 
ing them. Under this plan all dogs 
over six months of age must be 
licensed each year, the tax paid at 
the time of licensing and a metal tag 
bearing the license number attached 
to the dogs collar. Any dog found 


without this tag, unattended and off 
its owner’s premises, may be killed. 
When found unattended on a farm 
where sheep are kept the dog may be 
killed whether it has the tag or not, 
and under any circumstances a dog 
caught chasing or killing sheep may 
be killed. All dogs which can be 
proved to be sheep killers must be 
killed whether caught in the act or 
not, and a reward of $15 should be 
offered for any one identifying a 
sheep-killing dog. The money _ re- 
ceived from dog taxes should be de- 
voted to reimbursing sheep owners 
for their lost stock and the county 
should in turn recover this money 
whenever possible from the dogs’ 
owners. A special license should be 
issued for kennels where large num- 
bers of dogs are maintained under 
such conditions that they cannot pos- 
sibly do any harm to neighboring 
flocks. 
Dog-Proof Fences. 

While “some such plan as this is 
probably indispensable to the full 
development of the sheep industry in 
the United States, there are cases 
where flock masters will find in its 
absence the use of dog-proof fences 
very desirable. The grazing of sheep 
upon comparatively small areas of 
land sown to forage crops, instead of 
upon permanent pastures in larger 
fields, materially réduces the area 
to be fenced and makes this a prac- 


Fighting the Weeds That 
Propagate by Seeds Alone 


N the control of weeds there are 
three main principles to be ob- 
served; preventing the weeds from 

going to seed on the farm, preventing 
the weed seeds from being brought to 
the farm, and in the cases of peren- 
nials, starving out the underground 
parts by preventing them from making 
top growth. These are outlined, to- 
gether with a discussion on handling 
the three kinds of weeds in a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 660, “Weeds; 
How to Control Them,” of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
dividing weeds into three classes, an- 
nuals, biennials and perennials, the 
bulletin shows that the annuals and 
biennials propagate themselves by 
seeds alone, and in dealing with them 
the two main principles involved are 
preventing weeds from going to seed 
on the farm and preventing weed seeds 
being brought to the farm. 


An enormous number of seeds are 
produced by weeds, the number vary- 





ing from 100 to several thousands per 
plant. Some weeds, such as wild car- 
rot, burdock, and sow-thistle, are cap- 
able of producing 20,000 or more 
seeds to the plant. 

If the weeds are attacked when the 
most advanced have just reached the 
full-bloom stage they can be prevent- 
ed from seeding. At this stage, too, 
the roots are at their weakest, espe- 
cially those of the annuals and bien- 
nials, which are largely exhausted. 

Destroy When Young. 

Tillage in its relation to weeds 
usually is practiced for the benefit of 
the immediate crop, but it may also 
serve the purpose of preventing hosts 
of weeds from maturing seeds. Thor- 


ough tillage serves the additional pur- 
pose of encouraging the rapid germi- 
nation of weed seedlings while young. 
Thus the thorough preparation of the 
seed bed of every crop is an impor- 
tant in the control of weeds. 
harrowing destroys 


Each 
hosts of young 





A Sheep-Killing Dog Might Ruin a Flock of Sheep in Short Time—These 
Are Dorset Horns, 


ticable precaution. In the West 
fences have been built which proved 
a satisfactory defence against coy- 
otes, and the fence that will turn 
aside a coyote will turn a dog. A 
fence of this character can be built 
as follows: 

Posts 7% # £=feet in length, set 2% 
feet in the ground and 16 feet apart; 
a barbed wire stretched flat to the 
surface of the ground; three inches 
higher a 36-inch woven wire fence 
having a 4-inch triangular mesh; 
five inches higher a barbed wire; six 
inches higher a second barbed wire; 
seven inches above this a third barb- 
ed wire. Total height 57 inches. 

It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that the bottom strand of barb- 
ed wire must be stretched flat on the 
surface of the ground at all points. 
If necessary the ground should be 


graded before the fence is _ built. 
Thereafter such small holes as ap- 
pear may be filled in. It is not 


always necessary to fence the entire 
pasture, for dogs usually attack 
sheep at night only. If a sufficient 
area can be fenced to give the flock 
protection during the night, there- 
fore, they may be safely left in un- 
inclosed pastures through the day. 
This method involves a certain loss 
of time in driving the sheep to and 
from the inclosure, but in many cases 
will be preferred to the expense of 
fencing on a large scale. 


weed seedlings as it is only the weed 
seeds within a few inches of the sur- 
face of the soil that germinate. 


After planting the cultivated crop 
the same object, that of attacking the 
weeds when young, should be kept in 
mind. More weeds will be killed just 
before and after the crop comes up, by 
the use of a drag harrow or spike- 
tooth harrow, than by several cultiva- 
tions when the plants are larger. Cul- 
tivated crops offer abundant oppor- 
tunity to rid a farm of weeds and if 
properly handled they are rightly 
termed “cleaning crops,” but where 
these crops are not well cultivated, 
weeds are actually stimulated to vig- 
orous growth and prolific seeding. 


After-Harvest Methods, 


After the small-grain crop is har- 
vested in the northern states it is oft- 
en considered good practice to harrow 
or disk the stubble to encourage the 
germination of weed seeds that are at 
or near the soil surface. The seed- 
lings are subsequently killed by the 
fall plowing or by the cold weather. 
Some weeds, such as ragweeds and 
foxtail, start to mature soon after 
harvest; so that care must be taken 
to turn the plants under before the 
weeds approach maturity. Plowing 
without the preliminary disking would 
turn under millions of weed seeds to 
make trouble in future years. 

Mowing is another way of prevent- 
ing weeds from going to seed, con- 
tinues the bulletin. As a rule it is 
best to mow when weeds have reach- 
ed the full-bloom stage. When there 
are patches in grain fields thick with 
weeds it will “be well to cut them, 
grain and all, before the weeds start 
to go to seed. Most farmers mow or 
cut their fence-row and roadside once 
or twice a year to prevent their seed- 
ing. It is generally conceded that it 
pays to cut a hay crop early in order 
to prevent weeds from going to seed as 
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well as to secure a better quality 
hay. 
Means of Introduction. 

The individual farmer is almost 
helpless against the introduction of 
weeds on his farm when the seeds are 
blown by the wind, and the situation 
requires community action. Most of 
our states have weed laws which were 
enacted to prevent certain weeds from 
going to seed, but these laws are not 
rigidly enforced. But seeds are intro- 
duced into the farm in many other 
ways than by the wind. They are 
brought in as seed impurities. .Seeds 
are also introduced in some_ stock 
feeds. A number of states require ihe 
ingredients of stock-feeds to be named 
on the bags and this is desired in all 
states. Some states issue feed-con- 
trol bulletins stating the analyses of 
various feeds offered for sale includ- 
ing the proportion of weed seeds. If 
the farmer reads these bulletins and 
the labels on the bags he may be ina 
position to judge whether he is intro- 


ducing weed seeds on his farm in 
stock feeds. 
Another means of introduction of 


weed seeds is through stable manure. 
As this manure usually has to be re- 
moved from the town in a fresh state, 
the only way to compost it in order to 
make the weed seeds rot is after it 
reaches the farm. It has been found 
that weed seeds in manure piles rot 
quickly under ordinary conditions so 
that most of them have lost iheir vi- 
tality in two months. But whetner it 
is practical for the farmer to compost 
his manure and possibly lose some of 
its fertilizing value depends largely 
upon his ability to handle the manure 
and his croping system. 

An article next week will deal with 
the control of perennial weeds. 





CHINCH BUG DISEASE FOUND EV- 
ERYWHERE. 

Each year hundreds of inquiries are 
sent to the University of Missouri re- 
garding the so-called “chinch bug dis- 
ease” and the artificial distribution of 
it for controlling the chinch bug. Sev- 
eral vears ago when the so-called dis- 
ease was first discovered it was sup- 
posed to be distributed only in a few 
parts of the country and attempts 
were made to distribute it into all of 
the localities where the chinch bug 
was present. After careful study the 
disease was found to be merely the 
work of a parasitic plant or a fungus, 
which develops from seeds or spores 
similar to other plants and lives on the 
body of the bug. These spores are 
microscopic objects and like the seeds 
of plants remain dormant until the 
proper weather conditions come. The 
spores require continued warm, sul- 
try weather for sprouting and develop- 
ing. These conditions usually occur 
about wheat cutting time. During the 
dry summers no spores sprout and the 
disease does not develop. 

The spores are now abundant every- 
where awaiting proper weather condi- 
tions. They are in the air, in the soil 
and on the bodies of the bugs, but will 
not sprout until conditions are ex- 
actly right. The disease will develop 
on chinch bugs collected anywhere if 
they are put in a warm, damp jar 
for about ten days. It is merely a 
waste of tine to scatter a few bugs 
which have been killed by the disease. 
That merely means that a few more 
spores aré scattered in the field to re- 
main dormant the same as the billions 
already present. The disease is very 
effective when it works and if it works 
at all it will do so without help from 
the farmer. 

The thing to do now is not to waste 
time with the disease but be ready for 
the campaign with dust or chemical 
barriers when the bugs migrate at 
wheat cutting time. One should make 
the first move and not wait until the 
bugs have started to | emigrate.—L. 
Haseman, University of Missouri. 


— 





Half a century ago farmers would 
“rest” their land by omitting a crop 
one year in three or four. In the 
meantime Nature would force a growth 
of weeds or plants that were adapted 
to the condition of the soil. One of 
the best ways to rest the soil is to ro- 
tate the crops, so that the soil will 
not be deprived of certain plant foods, 
while leaving an excess of other kinds. 


Be 


"Should Dairy Cows 


Fat Or Thin? 


; By H. Mortimer, Illinois. 


HE maintenance of dairy cows in 
a suitable bodily condition, or 
what may aptly be termed good 

condition, is a highly im- 

portant factor in keeping up a free 

flow of milk in them; but, to judge 
from what one so often sees upon 
dairy farms, this point is very fre- 
quenily not taken into sufficient con- 
sideration in their management: The 
old-fashioned v:ew, of course, is that 
spareness of condition with a mini- 
mum of flesh upon the ribs is con- 
ducive to a good milk yield, and this 
is still largely acted upon; but that 
theory has years ago been fully dis- 


T 


milking 


ficient quantity of the concentrated 
ration is being given them, and ought 
to be increased. When this plan of 
apportioning the cake and meal al- 
lowance is followed, it is generally 
found that the deeper milker a cow is 
the more of these foods does she re- 
quire, and that, of course, is exactly 
as it should be; for it is a well-estab- 
lished practice among the most prac- 
tical dairymen that the concentrated 
food allowance should be in propor- 
tion to their milk-yielding capacity, 
the indifferent milkers being fed in 
proportion. 

It is a great mistake to treat al] the 

















Two Well-Built Silos, Each 23 Feet in 
Dairy Farm 


proved and must be regarded as un- 
tenable. 

Up-to-date dairy 
experience are generally 
subscribe to the maxim that in order 
to get the best results from milch 
cows they should be kept in a nicely- 
fleshed and rather high state, su that 
they look sleek and well-conditioned, 
giving ample proof of being fed in a 
liberal manner. Not, of course, that 
it would be wise to have the cows in 
anything approaching a fat condition, 
for undue fatness is most subversive 
of an active milk secretion. But it 
is one thing to maintain cows in a 
comparatively well-fleshed condition 
and quite another to get them in 
anywise fat, there being a wide dif- 
ference between mere fleshiness and 
actual fatness. The former can well 
be aimed at and attained without any 
danger of coming too near the latter. 
The border line between the two is 
very nicely drawn, so that there is 
no difficulty in keeping nicely with- 
in it. 

Some dairymen, when the thin con- 
dition of their cows is pointed out, 
argue that the cows were milking 
very well as they were, and _ that 
nothing was to be gained by giving 
them more cake and meal; but, it 
might well be replied that if they 
milked well when thin they would as- 
suredly milk better if they were got 
into fleshier condition. This can 
easily be proved by trying it. 

Unless dairy cows are given an ade- 
quate daily allowance of concentrat- 
ed food in the shape of oil meal or 
cake, they cannot possibly be main- 
tained in as good a milking condition 
as they should be in. There is no 
better criterion to go by in apportion- 
ing the concentrated ration entering 
into their winter diet than their con- 
dition, the latter affording the most 
reliable indication as to the amount 
of meal and cake that is legitimately 
called for. 

The principle to observe in this 
respect is to feed enough of these 
foods to ensure that the cows always 
appear nicely-fleshed and thoroughly 
thrifty. If they look to be on the 
poor ride, it is proof that an insuf- 


farmers of ripe 
found to 





Diameter and 40 Feet High, en a 


in the North. 


cows in a herd alike in this matter; 


for, if all are given the same ration, | 


it either means that the best milkers 
are not getting enough to stimulate 
their milk yield to the utmost, or else 

if the allowance be based upon the 


requirements of the deepest milking | 


cows—that the second and third rat- 
ers in the herd receive more than they 
really stand in need of, for they can- 
not respond to such a 
ance by an increased milk secretion; 
hence, a waste of expensive food ma- 
terial is in their case involved in 
these circumstances. 


large allow- | 


The reason why it is usually found | 


that the more milk a cow gives the 
more concentrated food she requires 
in order to maintain her in good con- 
dition is obvious enough. The yield- 
ing of milk takes it out 


condition, unless this is compensated 


of a cow} 
more or less, and tends to reduce her | 


for by the nutriment contained in her | 


food supply. 
of milk is in a cow, the greater the 
drain is upon. her system, and conse- 
guently there is also an _ increased 
tendency for her to lose her condi- 
tion. Therefore, to 
this increased tendency to loss of 
flesh and to maintain her good condi- 


The greater the flow! 
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counterbalance | 


| 


| 





tion, she needs a larger share ‘of ny 


tritive material than less deep mijjp. 


ing cows. 


HESSIAN FLIES-AND CHINCHBUGS, 





Hessian flies and chinchbugs are 
causing alarm in several sections of 
Missouri, especially as to wheat. There 
is no perfect plan for the eradication 
of either when in the wheat in the 
spring-time. Sundry ways have beep 
resorted to with varying successes ang 
failures. 

The “inoculated chinchbug” plan 
was correct in theory, but it wag a 
failure in practice, for when the 
weather is damp enough for its work 
then the bugs die anyhow. 

However, some mighty fine farmers 
have used the “diseased chinchbug” to 
their personal satisfaction in different 
sections of the state in past years. 

Any reasonable remedy proposed 
merits test and careful trial where 
ene’s crop is endangered. 

The state board of agriculture says, 
“Don’t get scared and plow up your 
wheat. Keep your nerve; the bugs 
may die, if you have bugs; the flies 
may not do much harm, if you haye 
flies.” 





BOOSTING BETTER ROADS, 





The “Better Roads” bulletin of the 
Missouri Board of Agriculture in 1914 
continues to be called for. It con- 
tains information on road oiling and 
dirt road maintenance that county and 


city engineers are putting into ihe 
hands of overseers. If you wanta 
copy write to Columbia. 

The State Board of Agriculture is 


going to issue a new road bulletin lat- 
er in the year. One of its features will 
be a newly revised form of D. Ward 
King’s internationally famous road 
drag bulletin as-brought down to date 
by Mr. King himself. It will also car- 
ry other Missouri features. 
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51 Transier Patterns: 

Sbirt Waist, Collar and Cuffs, Panel for Girl 
Dress, Panel for Baby Dress, Pane) for Night 
Gown, Jabot, two Scallops, asserted Sprays, six 
different Handkerchief designs, one complete 
A)phabet, an illustrated Course in Embroidery 
and three skeins of Cotton Floss. This complete 
outfit sent postpaid for only 10 cents. 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Me 
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EFFEC r OF FOOD ON QUALITY OF 
COW'S MILK. 





The question: Has the kind of food 
‘any effect on the yield of milk and its 
fat content? has been discussed and 
pronounced upon again and again by 
dairy experts, practical and scientific, 
America. “The Farmer's 


all over 

Advocate,” of London, Canada, _ re- 
cently contained an excellent edi- 
torial on the subject (see page 8), 
which concludes with the statement 
that “fat cannot be fed into milk 
under normal conditions.” While ex- 
perimental work in America gener- 
ally has resulted in a similar con- 
clusion, we hear of different conclu- 
sions being reached by the investi- 
gators of Europe. The latest answer 
to the question comes from Professor 
Hanson, a German savant, in this 
summary of his determinations :— 

“1. Some foodstuffs, such as maiz- 
ena, and to a less extent maize and 
oats, increase the yield of milk, but 


depress the percentage of fat, so that 
the total fat in the quantity of milk 
produced remains the same. The de- 
the fat content caused by 


crease of 

‘maizena (corn) fodder as against 
bran was .20 per cent; caused by 
maize and oats as against Darley re- 
spectively .26 and .42 per cent. 

“2 Other foodstuffs raise the per- 
centage of fat, the yield of milk re- 
maining unchanged. Among _ such 


may be mentioned palmnut cake and 
meal and cocoanut cake. These foods 
were tested in two frials, and in each 
case caused a rise in the fat content; 
thus, as against bran, an increase of 
34 per cent and .29 per cent; and 
against a mixture of earthnut (pre- 
sumably peanut) cake and ricemeal, 
increases of .25 per cent, and in one 
case .74 per cent. The total daily fat 
content was raised, under the influ- 
ence of palmnut cake, by 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

“3. Some feeding stuffs, while 
Without influence on the yield of milk 
have the effect of reducing the fat 
contents of the milk. Such are rice- 
meal and poppyseed cake. The use of 
the latter cake depressed the percent- 
age of fat to 2.63 per cent. This ef- 
fect of poppyseed cake has been re- 
Marked by several experimentalists. 
Similarly, rice meal has been proved 
to reduce the quality of milk, as 
against barley, by .62 per cent, and. 
a8 against bran, by .57 per cent. 

“It would appear that besides tle 
breed and individuality of the cow, 
Which are the most important factors, 
the effect of different feeding stuffs 
should not be left out of considera- 
tion. By the careful selection of 
foods, it is possible to exercise a cer- 
fain amount of control over the 
quantity and percentage of fat in the 
nilk.” 

The foregoing is an important con- 
tribution to a subject which has been 
Widely discussed by our dairy experts, 
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in Chicago at above 10 cents. 
The cattle market, depressed for some 
is showing improvement and the 
payment of $8 per hundredweight for 
feeders at Kansas City indicates the 
feeling of experienced cat- 
Horses are more in demand. 
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time, 


optimistic 
tle men. 
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who have been pretty well agreed LIVE STOCK MEN SHOULD BE 
that while one could feed “quantity” FORESIGHTED. 


could not be so 
Hanson's 
were made in 
the foodstuffs 


into a cow, “quality” 
easily attained. Professor 
experiments evidently 
Germany, as many of 


mentioned are unknown in this coun- 
try.- Further experiments along this 


line might well be undertaken in this 
country with American foodstuffs that 
are identical or similar in properties 
Germany. 


to those used in 





EFFICIENCY IN INVESTIGATION, 


It is said that Sir Isaac Newton 
worked several years to determine 
whether a certain sign of a formula 
should be plus or minus, that the 
formula w determined became an 
important factor in the subsequent 
trend of science. No one can fore- 
tell the practical importance of 
vestigation. Much of our material 
civilization is made possible by scien- 
tific discovery. which at- the time of 
discovery not known to possess 
any practical value. The Panama 
canal and the light bear 
monumental this fact. 
Probably could be set 
for efficiency of the 
investigation. taxpayer 
should be willing that a large amount 
of investigation should be carried on 
at his expense, here more than 
anywhere the assurance of 
our continued agricultural progress. 
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(Issae of May 22, 1875.) 
There is quite a revolution in | 
the agriculture of France by the 
cultivation of maize for green | 
fodder, and its preservation in a 
green state chopped and mixed | 
with straw, in trenches, for win- 
ter consumption. 


How many get time to look out 
of the window and admire the 
beauty the springtime is bring- 
ing? How many feel convinced 
that a farm is a source of_per- 
petual beauty and delight?— 
“Idyll,” Clavering Cross, Mo. 





Owing to the failure and losses 
of crops during the past year, and 
the comparatively gloomy outlook 
of the prospect for the growing 
crops, Gov. Hardin has issued a 
proclamation, setting apart the 
third day of June as one to be. 
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Few periods in American live stock 
more critical 


the 


history have been 


than present one 
good judgment 
needed. 


is strong to hastily 


the industry 
Never 
sighi 

The temptation 


have and fore- 


been more sorely 


dispose of live stock, requiring in 


many cases from one to three years of 


growih and finishing before in condi- 
and to seek the alluring- 


grain 


tion for sale, 
from cash 
stiling at high 
breeding 


over 


ly quick returaos 


crops now prices. As 


a result, valuable stock is 


disposed of, markets are -loaded 


and prices foreed down and much 


needed pastures and «meadows are 


hastily broken and sowed to grain, and 


the whole tendency is for the agricul- 


tural practice of the nation to become 
over-balanced toward the grain grow 
ing side. One day “a world demand’ 


not canstantly and unhesitatingly 


may 
draw our barleys, wheats and Oats; 
then, grain prices will fail and many 


farmers will.discover that too large a 
has been 


market 


portion of their live stock 


sacrificed under depressed 
conditions. 
Many of the best judges of the mar- 
pendulum has al- 
back, looking 


feed and 


ket believe that the 
ready started to swing 
normal balance of 


Wheats and grains 


toward a 


live stock prices. 
of all sorts average somewhat lower 
than a few weeks ago. Lambs are 


World. 
(Issue of May 23, 1895.) 
This is the age of brain. All 


that has gone before has been z 


tells the following good story as 
an illustration of the Kentucky % 
market for horses: At the Lex- 7 
ington Opera House recently the z 
play of Richard III. was on the 
boards. Everything went along . 
nicely until Richard rolled out of bf 
his tent crying, “A horse! A 
horse!! My kingdom for a horse!” 
And right there the play broke 
up. It took the management 


qe 
rs 
ye 
a 
- 
three hours to get the audience : 
off the stage, as everyone of them 4 
: 
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mere force, and, for the most part, + 
ill and ignorantly applied z 
+ 

The Terre Haute “Express” . 
» 

ee 


wanted to sell Richard a horse, 
and considered it a low down 
trick for anyone to make such a 
bluff and not do business. 





makes first-class pasturage for swine 


Hog prices were hard hit by the un- 
loading process, but are beginning to 
climb and mueh higher levels by mid- 
predicted. West- 
ern cases dur- 
ing the depression paid 10 to 40 cents 
above Chicago hog quotations. 


summer are freely 


markets have in most 


for 


These tendencies of the market re- 
inforce the argument of practical 
stock men that grain and live stock 


prices naturally fluctuate or raise and 
fall long periods are 
taken into account and that the pres- 
bnormal and can sur- 
for a period only. The 
foresighted farmer and live stock man 
are planning for the time when grains 
will be normal in price, when the feed- 
ing on the farms of a large portion of 
our'grains and forage crops will again 
be universaily accepted as the correct 
and when those now hastily 
unloading their live stock at a sacri- 
rising market be active 
stock for restocking 
refilling their feed 


together when 
ent condition is a 


vive limited 


practice 


fice will in a 


buyers of live 


their farms and 


lots. 


FLAX VS. WHEAT, 





The present European war hag 
made an unprecedented demand for 
wheat, and consequently inflated 
This has resulted 
in increased acreages in the United 
States, Canada and Argentine. Much 
land that was formerly put to flax 
has thus been converted into the pro- 
duction of wheat. This is especially 
true in the Dakotas, Montana and 
Canada. Next to winter wheat for 
the dry lands, flax is probably one of 
the most certain of the cash crops. 
Since much land which is ordinarily 
put in flax is now in wheat, the pros- 
for flax prices this year are 
excellent. When flax is worth $1.50 
or above it is a profitable 
crop to grow in the adapted plains 
regions. The present outlook is 
highly favorable for prices this year. 


prices ehormously. 


pects 


a bushel 





Buzzards, crows and other birds are 
active agents in the spread of hog 
cholera. They visit any place where 
there is carrion or offal of any sort 
and they have thus been known to 
transport hog cholera germs for long 
distances. All hogs therefore, that die 
should be burned or deeply buried, 
This will do much to check the spread 
of infectious swine diseases, 





You can't get a better price for your 
grain than you can get by feeding it 
to well bred, young growing stock. 





Don’t fail to provide green forage 
for pigs. Alfalfa, rape, clover or rye 
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ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR FRUIT 
ASSOCIATIONS, 

















Copies of the accounting forms 
necessary in a new system of account- 
ing for co-operative fruit associations 
can now be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 
system has been worked out by the 
department to meet the needs of the 
smaller organizations which handle 
fruit and produce, on a commission 
basis. There are several hundred of 
such co-operative organizations in the 
United States at present and new ones 
are continually being formed. Many 
of these, however, are short lived, and 
their failure can be traced in many 
cases to a faulty system of account- 
ing. In the new system described by 
the department of agriculture in Bul- 
letin No. 225, “A system of Account- 
ing for Co-operative Fruit Associa- 
tions,” an envelope system is substi- 
tuted for the sale book as being more 
flexibte:” In these envelopes all rec- 
ords and papers are held from the 
time the fruit is recéived until pay- 
ment is made by the person to whom 
a carload of fruit is shipped. There 
is thus one envelope for each carload 
shipment. After the car has been paid 
for, the difference between the amount 
received and the various charges con- 
nected with the shipment constitutes 
the balance due to the grower. 

Those who desire further informa- 
tion on this subject are requested to 
apply to the department, which 
through its office of markets is en- 
deavoring to assist in every possible 
way co-operative associations in solv- 
ing their various accounting problems. 





ee 


HOW STRAWBERRIES ARE MAR- 
KETED IN THE SOUTH. 





A common practice in some sections 
s to pick the ripe berries of all grades 
into the same box and when the tray 
is full to take it to the packing shed, 
where the berries are sorted and pack- 
ed. The graders dump the berries on 
a‘table and pick out all green, over- 
ripe or small berries. The others are 
placed in the boxes, one of the grad- 
ers arranging the top layers in such 
a way that the berries show to best 
advantage. When berries are packed 
in this manner, care should be taken 
not to put the small, inferior berries 
in the center of the box and the large, 
fine berries on top. The fruit should 
be uniform throughout the box, with 
the top layer merely placed to add to 
the attractiveness of the pack and to 
hold the fruit in place. Where a fan- 
cy pack is put up, the berries should 
be divided into two grades. 

After the berries are picked they 
should be placed in the shade as soon 
as possible, for heat injures the fruit 
in a short time. The pickers should 
not be allowed to leave -the filled 
boxes along the rows, where the ber- 
ries will be exposed to the sun. The 
shorter the time that elapses after the 
fruit is picked before it is put into re- 
frigerator cars or refrigerator boxes 
the better it is for the berries, which 
will continue to ripen rapidly until 
they are chilled. 

Large Crates Preferable, 

Many different types of boxes and 
erates are used for strawberries, but 
the tendency is toward a standard full- 
size quart. In fact, in several states 
it is illegal to offer for sale a short 
box; shipments to these markets 
must be handled to conform with the 
laws. The boxes now in use are the 
American or standard quart berry 
box, which holds a full quart; the oc- 
tagon box, and the square scale-board 
type of quart and pint boxes. The 
American type is the one that is most 
generally used; it is full size, strong- 
ly made, and packs well in the crate. 
The octagon box is objectionable on 
account of its shape and the raised 
bottom. A long, narrow box is not 
satisfactory. because it is inconve- 


nient to pick up without gasping the 
sides between the thumb and fingers, 
and when handled in this way ihe ber- 
ries are likely to be mashed. More- 
over, the sides of boxes with raisee 
bottoms often slip off below the bot- 
tom, causing the boxes to tip over. 
The scale-board boxes are cheaper 
than splint boxes, but as the latter are 
more substantial they are preferred 
in nearly all markets. The type of 
crate depends on the boxes that are 
used. Any crate that is subsiantially 
built and well ventilated is satisfac- 
tory, but cost is an important consid- 
eration, as they are not returned to 
the shipper. The largest crate ihat 
can be handled conveniently is ihe 
one to use, as the large ones are 
cheaper in proportion to ihe quanti- 
ty of berries they carry. The 24 or 32- 
quart crates are generally’ used, 
though in some sections ihe 60-quart 
crate is employed. Crates with hinged 
lids have an advantage over others in 
that they provide for the inspection of 
the fruit to better advantage. The 
hinged lid crate invites inspection and 
this is a point in its favor. 

A large part of the strawberry crop 
grown in Florida is shipped to north- 
ern markets in refrigerator boxes. 
These boxes, or pony refrigerators, 
hold 64 or 80 quarts of berries. After 
the boxes of berries are placed in the 
refrigerator a metal tray is put in 
place above the berries and filled with 
ice. The main advantage in using 
these refrigerator boxes is in long- 
distance express shipments where re- 
frigeration is necessary. 


PICKING STRAWBERRIES. 





The stage of maturity at which ber- 
ries should be picked depends upon 
the distance they are to be shipped. 
When grown for a local market they 
should be picked when thoroughly 
ripe but not soft. If grown for a dis- 
tant market the berries must’ be 
picked before they are thoroughly 
ripe, but they should be fully grown 
and about three-fourth ripe. If picked 


before they are colored the berries | 


will shrink and wither, makfig them 
unfit for sale. Strawberries should 
be picked with a short piece of stem 
attached (about one-fourth to one-half 
inch). They should never be slipped 
from the stem, as that spoils their 
appearance and injures their shippmng 
and keeping qualities. 

Uniformity in the pack is essential 
in order to obtain high prices _ for 
strawberries, and this can be secured 
only when the berries have been 
carefully graded and sorted. Some 
growers have thé berries graded in 
the field. 





DEADLY 

RASPBERRY. 

There are three diseases of the 
raspberry against which every grow- 
er of small fruits should carefully 
guard. These are anthracnose, cane 
blight and crown gall, says E. C. 
Stakman of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. 

Anthracnose forms grayish sunken 
spots with purplish borders on the 


THREE 


FOES OF THE! 


canes, and similar spots on the leaves. | 
It sometimes ruins entire plantations. | 


Cane blight has only come under 
observation as a serious disease in the 
state in the last few years. The canes 
first wilt. On close examination the 
affected portions are seen to be dis- 
colored. 
blight is gray but shows small black 
eruptions. The wood in affected areas 
is usually very dark. 

Both of these diseases live during 
the winter on affected canes and the 
greatest precaution should be taken 
therefore, to keep them cut out. As 
soon as the canes are cut they should 
be burned. All old canes should also 
be promptly removed. 

Evidence shows that a raspberry 
plantation ceases to be very profitable 
after about four years, and a rotation 
should, therefore, be practiced. 

If spraying is resorted to, also, it 
should be begun about the time the 
leaf buds are commencing to break. 
The canes should be well protected 
until they are, at least, two-thirds 
grown.’ It is questionable, however, 
whether or not spraying raspberries 
pays commercially. The methods of 
sanitation, before outlined, are prob- 
ably more important. 

Crown gall is a bacterial disease 


Later the bark peels off. The | 


| 





which causes tumor-like out-growths 
on the roots and at the crown of the 
raspberry plant. There is probably 
little doubt in the minds of raspberry 
growers about the damage done by 
crown gall to raspberries. There is 
absolutely no method of prevention or 
cure except to set out healthy plants. 
Very serious losses can be prevented, 
therefore, by examining all canes 
carefully and by rejecting all of those 
which shows any signs of gall, at the 
time they are set out. 





FRUIT TREE LEAF ROLLER, 


The fruit-tree leaf roller is infest- 
ing many of the fruit growing sec- 
tions and in some it is doing serious 
damage. The most thorough work in 
spraying must be done before’ the 
leaves are out. ' 

The adult is a yellowish moth, with 
white markings, and about  three- 
fourths of an inch across expanded 
wings. The eggs are laid in July up- |} 
on the trunk and branches in oval 
masses, each containing from 20 to 
150 eggs. These hatch in early 
spring as the buds begin to open. The | 
Jarvae feed for about 30 days upon | 
the buds, flowers, and later the small | 
fruits and leaves, spinning a web over 
the leaves while doing so. If the lar- | 
vae are abundant, the tree may be} 
largely defoliated and much of the! 
fruit either destroyed or blemished. 
The larva when full grown is of 
greenish yellow color, and about} 
three-fourths of an inch in length. It 
pupates in the roller leaves. This pest | 
is best controlled by an early spring | 
application of some of the miscible | 
oils to kill the eggs. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. | 
Make another sowing of 
spinach and radishes. | 
Plant a few gladiolus bulbs. and! 
follow this with other plantings for | 


peas, | 


several weeks. 
er season of flowers. 

See that a bird bath is built, out of | 
reach of the cat. : 
There is still time to sow grags © 
seed and establish a good lawn, : 
Every garden should have an herp 
border. Many of the herbs are orna- 

mental as well as useful. ‘ 

A good hand cultivator makes gar- 
dening easier. With proper attach- 
ments, furrows may be opened, seeg 
covered, and weeds killed. 

Plant a few pots or berry boxes of 
cucumbers, melons, or other vege- 
tables for early use. Keep in cold 
frame or hotbed until all danger of 
frost is over, and then plant out. 

To get white cauliflower tie the 
leaves over the head as soon as the 
head is formed. 














3 Handkerchiefs 
for 10 cents 


o¢// READY-MADE WHITE LAWN 
HANDKERCHIEF S 


They are appropriate gifts to make 
to any one, and the one receiving 
them will appreciate them much 
more if the giver takes time to put 
a bit of her own work in the cor 
ners. Here is a set of three ready. 
made lawn handkerchiefs, stamped 
with simple designs. Embroidery 
floss for working is included and 
our eight page embroidery booklet, 
All sent prepaid for only 10 cents 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
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NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPr 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 


patent royalties, and have them made in 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 


new or re- 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 


The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure ts never dimmed—each day dis- 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- 
Use it In cases 


Take the Excelsior Malti-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in al] the 
scenery at a glance—-ships miles out: 
ers in the surf: tourists climbing up 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes ane fems in plants and seeds, etc. 

Telescope is mechanically cor- 
exclude dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted, Handy 


to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
1% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches. Be 
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VEGETABLES 


now 10 FIGHT THE STRIPED CU- 
CUMBER BEETLE, 








“In early spring a few seeds should 
be sown at various places in the patch 
go that some planis will come up be- 
fore the main crop appears. Squash 
answers the purpose best, as the bee- 
tles squash vines better than 
melon or cucumber vines. If neces- 
sary, transplant a few of them extra 


like 


early. These plants should be well 
poisoned with arsenicals. If many 
peetie appear on any of the vines, 


they should be killed with a strong in- 
secticide (pure kerosene). It makes 
no difference if the vines are killed. 

Late fall plowing and clean farming 
helv to control the pests. All the pre- 
ceding meihods of control have in ad- 
dition a great value in controlling the 
squash bug, melon lice, southern corn- 
root worm or 12 spotted cucumber 
beetle, and the squash ladybird. 

After the beetles appear on the main 
crop of vines the trouble begins. Many 
methods of control have been advo- 
cated. All things considered, the prac- 
tice of spraying the main crop with 
bordeaux mixture (a strong repellant) 
with or without arsenate of lead, in 
connection with a trap crop of squash 
yines, seems to be the best method. 
The beetles are repelled by the bor- 
deaux mixture and driven to the un- 
treated squash vines, when they may 
be killed with a strong contact insecti- 
ede. Since the squash vines will be 
killed with the insecticide, a succes- 
sion of plantings should be made. Air- 
slaked lime may be dusted on the 
plants instead of bordeaux. Both bor- 
deaux and air-slaked lime seem to 
have a stunting effect upon the plants. 

Other methods of control which may 
suit sepcial cases are as follows: 

1. Use coverings made of barrel 
hoops and covered with netting. This 
is a good method when only a few 
vines are to be protected. 2. Plant 
thick at first and subsequently thin 
out the badly eaten planis. 3. Air- 
slaked lime alone or combined with 
sulfur may be used with fair success, 
but this method. requires constant at- 
tention. 4. Tobacco dust is especially 
good because it helps to keep the 
adults away, keeps some of the larvae 
away from the roots, and acts as a 
fertilizer. It is to be recommended 
particularly in localities where it may 
be obtained conveniently at a small 
cost. 5. Spraying with arsenicals has 
some good effect, but has to be repeat- 
ed very often because of the rapid 
growth of the vines. 6. A parasite, 
somewhat resembling the house fly, 
kills many of the beetles, but its work 
cannot be relied upon. 

In localities whére there are many 
growers very near each other, co-op- 
eration is of the greatest importance 
in combating the pest, as the adults 
can fly easily for some distance. If a 
grower ig isolated by more than half a 
mile, however, he can act independent- 
ly and not suffer much from the neg- 
lect of his neighbors.”—Extract from 
an article by H. D. Brown, Department 
of Horticulture, University of Illi- 
hois. 





THE DASHEEN, A NEW VEGETABLE 
WORTH GROWING. 


The dasheen—the name comes from 
the French meaning “from China”— 
Was first raised with success in this 
Country in South Carolina in 1909, 
though it has long been grown in the 
tropics. It is in the same family of 
Plants as the Indian turnip and the 
elephant’s ear. 

As a food, dasheens greatly resem- 

© potatoes, but are much more 
fibrous. Their distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the extreme abundance of 
starch present, 50 per cent more than 
inthe potato. They are grown in hills, 
and yield in great abundance, some- 

Mes as much as 300 bushels an acre. 
One advantage of this vegetable is 
that the tuber ripens in October, thus 


yielding a fresh vegetable long after 
others are out of season. 
How io Cook. 

But you want to know how to cook 
them? Miss Helen Green, instructor 
in domestic science at the Kansas Col- 
lege, had her class prepare them in 
three different ways. First they were 
fried in thin slices like potato chips. 
They were extremely fibrous and not 
so brittle as potato chips, although 
the flavor was good. The dominant 
taste of the dasheen, in whatever way 
prepared, is a nutty flavor which is 
pleasing to many appetiies. 

The dasheen was also baked after 
being parboiled. It was not so good 


baked, on account of the dryness and | 


the unattractive dark color. 


The best method of preparation was | 
This | 


scalloping with butter and milk. 
added moisture seemed to develop ihe 
natural flavor better 

In preparing dasheens, do not taste 
of them raw, as_ they are decidedly 
acrid. Try varying your vegetable 
dish with this new food. And if you 
have invalids to cook for, the dasheen 


is just what you want for a change, as | 


it is an easily digested food. 





DEVASTATING EELWORM en fF 


AGAIN—HOW TO CONTROL, 





The devastating eelworm, or, tv give 
it is scientific name, the Tylenchus 
devastatrix, has been found again -in 
the Pacific Northwest several hundred 
miles from the point where it was dis- 
covered in 1915. This tiny thread-like 
“organism is a member of the great 
family or namatodes and is remark- 
ably destructive to many forms of 
bulbous plants. Commercially, its 
chief importance is due to its ravages 
in onion fields, but it also feeds to a 


great extent upon flowering bulbs, 
such as hyacinths and upon such 
crops as rye, oats, hemp, potatoes, 


strawberries, eic. 

The devastating eelworm is so small 
that although under the mosi favora- 
ble circumstances it may eccasional- 
ly be detected with the naked eye, it 
is practically certain to escape ob- 
servation. As in the case of microbes 
its presence is usually made known 
only by its effects. The young nema- 
todes hatching from eggs laid in the 
infested plant feed on the juices and 
tissues of the plant until it is de- 
stroyed. They multiply with extraor- 
dinary rapidity so that the bulb soon 
Swarms with them, and they also often 
find their way into the upper leaves. 
In the case of the onion, the leaves of 
the affected plants become swollen and 
flabby and the bulb soft and puffy. The 
whole plant has a peculiar stunted and 
distorted appearance, and ultimately 
the bulb rots away. If.a portion of 
the bulb or one of the swollen leaves 
be placed in a dish of-water and ob- 
served under a magnifying glass, tiny 
transparent worms may be seen escap- 
ing into the water. This is perhaps 
the most convenient method for the 
farmer to ascertain what is killing his 
onion crop. 


Once a crop has become _ infested 
with these nematodes, there is no 
known cure. In fact, there is no 


known way of absolutely eradicating 
“any of the soil-inhabiting, plant-infest- 
ing namatodes. The most effective 
measure igs to starve the pest out, 
either by allowing the land to lie fal- 
low, or by planting it to crops that 
furnish little or no nourishment to 
the ellworm. Corn and barley are 
among the crops recommended for 
this purpose. It is cheaper, however, 
to prevent the pests gaining a foothold 
than to fight them in this way. Any 
diseased plant should be uprooted and 
burned at once, and no bulb or seed 
should be purchased from localities 
where the devastating eelworm is 
known to exist, for the pest is most 
commonly spread by shipments of in- 
fected bulbs and seeds. The eggs and 
larvae of this spcies of nematode have 
been known to revive after having 
been in a lethargic condition in the 
upper layers of the soil for years. 
Once a nematode has gained a footing 
in any locality it may spread in any 
number of ways, Running-water, the 
feet 6f men and animals, and infected 
plant material blown about by the 
wind are among the most common 
meat. 
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BEES 





1 SWARM OF 
EASILY. 


HIVING 


| Weber 


Much of the future strength, tract- | 
ability and general utility of the new | 
swarm will depend up on the effi- 
ciency with which it is handled after 
it issues from the old swarm, and one | 


of the first points to bear in mind, is | 
new | 


swarm in hand as quickly as possible | 


that of promptly taking the 
after it settles. 

Just as soon as all the bees 
gathered on the settled cluster, 
should proceed to get them 
hive, as they are apt to become rest- 
less and dissatisfied to a point that 
will cause them to take to the air 
again if left alone very long. For 
this reason, it is most advisable that 
one have everything in 
the handling of 
the season when they swarm most. 

It will not be amiss to touch, 
briefly, the question of settling: bees. 


one 


It is a custom, especially among 
farmer beemen, to rattle tin pans, 
ring bells, and make other hideous 


and disturbing commotion among the} 
swarming bees, for the purpose of 
confusing them till they settle. I 
hardly think this necessary. Almost 
invariably I find that the new swarm 
settles without this’hubub of noises, 
and in the neighborhood of the moth- 
er swarm. If any artificial method 
of settling is employed, a good one is 
to toss showers of water up among 
the bees. This usually causes them 
to cluster promptly. ° 
Preparing the Hive. 

Cleanliness is one thing the 
swarm will insist upon, and the hive 
should be entirely free of all dirt 
and filth. 

A good plan, after the hive fs 
clean, is to dip fresh, green peach 
leaves into dampened salt and rub 
well over the inside of the hive, 
which will render it especially satis- 
fying to the new occupants. 

Where it is practical to do so, the 
hive should be placed on the stand 
it will occupy after the swarm is 
hived, the cluster of bees being car- 
ried to this spot on the branch of the 
tree or other object on which they 
settle. This will prevent confusion 
of the bees by moving the hive. 

In case the bees settle on a post, 
trunk of a tree or other object that 
is not movable, they should be 
sprinkled with water, to avoid flight 
when one goes to work with them. 

After the sprinkling, the bees must 
be smoked, either with a “smudge” 
of old rags or the patent smoker. By 
being careful, one can rake and brush 
many of the bees down with a small 
twig, branch of leaves, etc. 

Have a sheet spread on the ground 
and up to the object on which the 
bees have settled. Set the hive about 
a foot from the base of the object, 
and as the bees leave it, make a 


new 
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drumming noise on top of the hive, 
to attract the attention of the bees. 

If one can locate the queen, she 


should be caught, her wing slightly 
clipped, and placed in the hive, where 
she soon will summon the remainder 
of the swarm, and where she will be 
safe from leading the swarm away, 
since she then cannot rise and fly. 

Where the swarm has settled on a 
small branch of some tree, the 
branch should be carefully clipped 
off (after the bees have been 
sprinkled), carried to the front of 
the hive and given a sharp, quick 
shake. It is well to have water at 
hand, and give the bees another very 
light sprinkling before they have 
time to rise and fly. 

One always should avoid mashing 
or hurting the bees in any way when 
hiving them, as this will result in the 
insect stinging; while the peculiar 
odor given off by an angry or crushed 
bee will cause others to become 
angry. Work slowly, easily, quietly, 
among the little fellows, and it is 
best and safest to wear a piece of 
mosquito-bar or a regular bee-hat 
over the head while hiving. 

After the new swarm is safely in 
the hive, one should see that’ the 
direct rays of the sun do not strike 
it, as the discomfort caused is apt 
to force the bees from their new 
quarters. It is also a wise plan to 
keep an eye on the new swarm for 
a few days, as there are cases where 
the bees utterly refuse to be contert 
in certain hives, and they are su 
to leave it where this is the case. | 
the new swarm does not settle down 
to steady business in a few days, a 
change of hives should be made.— 
M. Coverdell, lowa 
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Editor, Rural World:—Was Missou- 
ri unfortunate in that she had the un- 
traced pacer, secured from movers in 
Dade county, Clinker, 2:20, sire of 
three trotters and four pacers, after 
he lost his sight and worth more to 
Jackson and adjoining counties, than 
all the imported full-blood horses ever 
kept in those counties, and sire of Sak 
ly Clinker, 2:13, dam of one of the 
fastest pacers on the track today? If 
living and we had a stallion law, he, 
like McE! Roberts, a poor blind horse, 
would have been relegated to some 
state with too many brains to pass a 


stallion law, such as they have in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Kentucky and Missouri are 


seemingly more level-headed than oth- 
er western and southern states. 

Nebraska gave us McElRoberts, the 

ery best speed sire among the sons of 
Robert McGregor, and sire of 20 trot- 
ters and 8 pacers, all sired after he 
was blinded, like Clinker, in a railroad 
wreck. If he had done nothing in Mis- 
souri but sire the two 4-yvear-old stal- 
lions, one belonging to J. W. Bennett, 
of Mt. Vernon, Mo., out of a Genl. 
Forrest, 2:08 mare, and one belonging 
to Ernest Gray of Monett, Mo., out of 
a daughter of Goodwood 4106, fast be- 
coming one of the most popular stal- 
lions in the county, this state would 
owe the Nebraska law much. 

We, the members of the Missouri 
Trotting and Pacing Horse Breeders’ 
Association, little thought when the 
little bay daughter of King Rene was 
a factor in our 2:30 class that she 
would one day produce such a horse 
as Genl. Forrest, probably the best son 
of Allerton, and the first great sire 
we ever let the Europeans capture 
from us. At the time of his death, his 
breeders were considering the prob- 
lem, of a journey to Russia to try and 
return him to his native country. 

Russia secured three more of our 
best trotting stallions last week to 
improve the Russian Orloff trotter, 
the best of all European harness 
horses. They will improve faster now 
they are taking our best pacing sires. 
Zolock, 2:0514, pacing, if he lives out 
his reputation, will add as much as 
any sire they have ever imported. Be- 
fore they will know what he can do, 
southwest Missouri will have had the 
benefit of his last season in America, 
which will include McGregor Will Tell, 
2:161%4, dam of Royal Reaper, 2:11%, 
sire of Royal Hall (2), 2:19%, fastest 
2-year-old trotter of 1912 on a half- 
mile track. 

His fastest entire son, R. Ambush, 
2:091%, has found a permanent home, 
in Jasper county. A daughter of An- 
annias, 2:05, sire of four trotters and 
23 pacers, will produce to R. Ambush 
2:091%4 in 1915. Such a colt should 
have as good a chance, in the big 
stakes, as any colt that will be bred, 
in the United States. Remembe1 that 
kind brought over $550 per head as 
short yearlings in 1915. 

A voice comes from 
here is the cry: 


My Dear Mr. Clement: 

Have just read your article. in 
Colman’s Rural World, April 29, 
page 9. I just remarked, you sure- 
ly are not in touch with the stal- 
lion registry law, or your language 
would be different, perhaps not 
printable. 

Here’s to you, wishing a very 
short life to the stallion law or a 
few great changes in it! 

Respectfully, 


Illinois and 





Is it possible that the unrest is not 
4ll in Indiana, where they damn the 
University of Perdue, along with its 
satilite, the stallion register law of In- 
diana, from A to Z? 

Every trotting horse breeder and ey- 
ery saddle horse man in this, the 
grandest state in the Union. should 


thank God every morning, that we still 
have two years free from such taxa- 
tion and graft.—L. E. Clement, Pierce 
City, Mo. 





ANOTHER HORSEMAN DOES NOT 
WANT STALLION LAWS, 


Editor, Rural -World: — Having 
read in several issues of the Rural 
World the remarks of Mr. L. E. 
Clement, 1 wish to endorse every 
word or the bulk of what he says 
regarding stallion laws. Although 
not in the habit of writing for publi- 
cation, I have always been a fighter 
with my tongue in public in regard 
to the humbuggery of registration 
laws, not only on stallions, but also 
of jacks and jennets. As Brother 
Clement says, it is the importers 
who are fighting for this cause in 
order to unload their stock on new 
beginners in the horse profession. 

Two years ago I was invited to a 
meeting of horse, jack and jennet 
breeders of the state in Jefferson 
City for the purpose of drawing up a 
breeders’ bill to present to the legis- 
lature for its passage. When pre- 
sented by our president, Mr. Holland, 
of Springfield, Mo., | asked the chair- 
man, who was the originator of this 
bill, what his profession was and he 
said an importer of draft horses. 
When I got through discussing it, I 
can assure you that I was not put 
on the committee to advocate it in 
the legislature, although a young 
clerk said he had been requested to 
call on me and ask if I would not 
come down before the committee 
and help to introduce a stallion law 
that would clean out the grade stal- 
lions of this country. 

I want to ask, what constitutes a 
Thoroughbred? Nothing but the 
winning race horse. The best saddle 
horse in the world originated from 
the Thoroughbred race horse. Look 
at old Montrose, old Mark Diamond, 
old Black Squirrel and old Artist, 
four of the greatest old-timers of 
horseflesh in the world, and there 
are few to compare with them today. 
In those days of breeding you looked 
at the horse. Stallion laws and reg- 
istration was never mentioned. 

I want to indorse more strongly 
what Brother Clement says’ about 
the mule business of this country. 
He spoke of Callaway county as the 
greatest mule county of the state. 
They came mostly from saddle and 
harness mares, a great many from 
Avon Tenington mares, who was a 
Thoroughbred race horse of large 
size, and was also registered as a 
saddle stallion; having six fancy 
five-gaited saddlers made him eligi- 
ble. I my self have been in the 
breeding business for 40 years, the 
bulk of it in Callaway county, but 
moved to Cole 20 years ago. 

What about your draft horses for 
mules? I have tried both kinds. If 
you succeed in getting a mule every 
three years from draft mares you 
are in luck. Why do not Kansas, 
Iowa and Illinois raise more mules? 
They can’t raise them. If they do 
put them in the rough country. Side 
bones and standing on their toes soon 
appears. The use of the draft horse 
in our county is almost a thing of 
the past. They can’t stand the hills 
nor the heat and are great feed con- 
sumers. If they are driven over 
these hills, 15 miles to town and 
back, the same day without’ the 
thumps, you are fortunate. Being 
an auctioneer I sold ten head _re- 
cently for a party handling all the 
freight to our merchants’ shipped 
here, and that party has bought auto 
trucks to take their place. 

I am a lover of any good horse and 
want to see all horsemen prosper. 
My advice to all breeders is to raise 
fine mules and good saddlers, with 
plenty of size, or else good sized 
harness horses in order to get good 
mule mares that will breed to jacks. 

I want all who read this to know 
that I am strictly in the horse and 
jack business, the only man that I 
know of who breeds upwards of 200 
mares a year with one saddle stal- 
lion and two jacks for service, with- 
out advertising or registering. Their 
colts advertise them.—M. F. Over- 
street, Jefferson City, Mo. 





It is estimated that the government’s 
Grand Canyon game refuge, in Arizo- 
na. naw contains ahont 10.000 deer. 


WORKING VS. BREEDING FROM 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS, 

Many farmers work their two-year- 
old colts in April and May, using 
them half-days in the hurry season, 
and, with certain conditions, there is 
uot the slightest harm in such a plan. 
The writer has seen it adopted and 
has never known it to produce any 
evil results. Indeed, a forward two- 
year-old works easier to himself than 
a three-year-old does; but that may 
be a matter of opinion. However, if 
you intend to work your two-year- 
olds you must be very generous to 
them during the winter months. Give 
them plenty of good food, and have 
them in good, not to say high, condi- 
tion when they are put into the 
breaking bridles. 

Breaking-in a horse takes a lot of 
steel out of him, and if he is at all 
below par when a start is made with 
him it is a sorry animal indeed that 
comes out of the breaking process to 
take up his work on the farm. It 
should be borne in mind that a horse’s 
spirit is easily broken, and when that 
is once broken, he has lost much of 
his value. He _ should be taught to 
take delight in work, and he will do 
so if not too heavily put to it, and if 
well fed and consequently light heart- 
ed. 

And it should not be forgotten that 
a horse’s condition must be put on 





gradually. You cannot make a horse 
fat-in a week. Regular feeding on 
nutritious food in quantities which 


accord with the work he has to do— | 
and growing is as hard work as a | 
fairly-used horse ever has—insures a | 
condition, which, if once attained, | 
should never be lost by negligence. 
Don't Breed At Two Years. | 
But although there may be no harm 
in working gently at two years old, it 
by no means justifies breeding from 
mares at that age. Three-year-old 
mares with a foal at foot really means | 
a good brood mare ruined, and, to a | 
reflecting man, is a sorry sight. All} 
the stamina which should have gone | 
to building up her own frame. and | 
constitution has gone to sustain the 
young offspring, and neither the mare 
nor foal will ever make the animals 


which would have resulted if the 
breeding had been postponed for 
another year. It does not matter 


what the breed may be, a man had 
better work his mares, even work 
them hard, rather than breed from 
them before they come to maturity. 

There are many who, no doubt, hold 
a different opinion, but if they will 
think the matter over carefully they 
will see that both dam and offspring 
must suffer, and not a little, from 
early breeding. The writer has more 
than once seen a good three-year-old 
mare shown in a brood mare class, 
and the thought has always been up- 
permost, “there is a good brood mare 
spoiled.” It does them no harm, is 
the idea of those who adopt this pol- 
icy, which really means that they 
continue to breed saleable animals. 
But what would the mares have bred 
if they had had a chance, and how 
would they have developed if their 
growth had not been stunted by being 
bred from at an immature age? There 
is no greater mistake made in raising 
horses than in early breeding, and a 
mare should never drop a foal until 
she is four years old, however well 
grown she may be.—H. Mortimer, II- 
linois. 


COLUMBIA HORSE 








SHOW. 





Fourteen hundred dollars in gold 
and $300 worth of throphies will be 
given in prizes at the second annual 
Commencement Horse Show at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia, 
May 31 and June 1. This horse show 
is the contribution of the students 
of the college of agriculture toward 
the festivities of commencement week 
at the university, May 28 to June 3. 
It is in the hands of a committee 
chosen from the Agricultural Club, 
working with an advisory council of 
Boone county citizens. There will be 





and a trophy given in prizes. 
biggest prize in the show is off 
in this department for the champion. 
ship harness horse, to be shown be- 
fore an appropriate vehicle, The 
first prize in this class is $35 with g 
trophy and a second prize of $25, The 
prizes in the other classes average 
$30 for first prize, $20 for the secs 
ond and $10 for the third. There are 
three classes in the pony depart. 
ment. All of the entries in the gif. 
ferent departments close May 24. 
“We are going to have some of the 
finest horses in the middle west” 
said William C. Dunckel, president 
of the horse show. “Besides those 
competing for the different prizes 
there will be a number of horses at 
Columbia for exhibition. Cavalry 
horses from Forti Riley will give an 
exhibition of horse jumping. Horses 
will be shown by Miss Loulu Long, 
of Kansas City, and other Missouri- 
ans owning large stables.” 





The California filly Virginia Bar. 
nette (3), 2:08%, escaped from her 
earetakers while being unhitched re. 
cently and got one foot in a manhole, 
A hind shoe was torn off, hoof some- 
what splintered, and lameness wag 
caused, but it is not believed that any 
permanent harm will result from her 
escapade. 





Provide box stalls for the colts, if 
possible. Keep the stalls well littered 
and clean. One slip on a dirty, wet 
floor may ruin the best colt. 
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The Best Handbook forthe Farm 











By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agri 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 


of Cornell College, lowa 


184 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


HIS book shows how to raise 

bigger and better crops with 

less effort and with less ex- 
pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards. 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found ina 
nutshell within the pages of this book. 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 


On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri 
culture and by the leading Agricuk 
tural Schools. 


Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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nine separate events, each event be- 
ing divided into classes, with a total 
of thirty-two classes. The events 
are: Roadsters, horses in heavy har- 
ness, runabout horses, tandem, light 
harness horses, three-gaited saddle 
horses,- five-gaited saddle horses, 
ponies and riding teams. 








In the department of heavy horses, 
there are eight classes, with $480 
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cAN FAT BE cows’ 





At several of the creamery meet- 
ings held throughout western On- 
tario during the past winter the old 
question of feeding fat into milk came 
up again and again. This question 
has cropped up for years, and some 
practical feeders of dairy cattle are 
generally found putting faith in the 
pelief that it is possible by feeding 
richer feed to increase the percentage 
of fat in the milk, while those con- 
nected with the educational and busi- 
ness phases of dairying stick firmly 
to the belief that it is not generally 
possible to appreciably affect the per- 
eentage of fat in any cow’s milk by 
ebanging her feed. We once talked 
with a man who was sure that when 
he fed a large proportion of corn and 
peas in his ration his cow gave a 
richer milk. Of one thing he was cer- 
tain, the cow gave more milk, which, 
set in shallow pans, seemed to give 
a thicker cream. Because the cream 
was thicker he at once concluded that 


the milk was richer in fat, whereas 
the thickness of the cream may not 
have had anything to do with the 


richness of the milk. 
Experimental work has_ definitely 
settled the fact that, generally speak- 


ing, it is not possible to materially 
change the percentage of fat in a 
cow's milk by making changes in her 
diet and keeping her under normal 
conditions. We recently made a 


study of a table showing the amounts 


of milk and of fat given by four 
cows, two of which were placed on 
a good ration for a month, while the 


other two were placed on a poor ra- 
tion the first month, and the rations 
were shifted from each pair of cows 
to the other. While it was a fact that 
the amount of milk and the amount 
of fat given in the time was, in each 
case, very appreciably greater when 
the cows were on the good feed, it 
was also a fact that the percentage 
fat in the milk did not vary to any 
marked extent and the fat percentage 
was even a trifie higher with two of 
the cows when on the poorer ration, 
while the others showed a slight ad- 
vantage in this particular when on 
the good feed. The average showed 
ho change, and it is a well-known 
fact that slight variations in tests are 
often noticed between night and 
morning milk, due, it is said, to the 
fact that when cows lie still there is 
a larger percentage of water and a 
corresponding smaller percentage of 
solids in the milk than when they are 
up feeding. Milk, too, is generally 
richer in fat when drawn after the 
shortest period between milkings. 
True, it is possible to produce an 
abnormal test, but it fs done by un- 
derfeeding and not by overfeeding. A 
dairy cow may be fed up until she fs 
quite fat during her rest just pre- 
Yious to the commencement of her 
lactation period, and then, by cutting 
down her feed during the first weeks 
or month of her milking period, it is 
possible to increase the test in some 
Cases up to nine or ten per cent fat. 
Underfeeding throws the cow upon 
herself for support and drawing on 
her body fat forces up the fat test. 
But this is not feeding fat into milk 
as it is generally understood. This 
8 “faking,” and the cause of much 
Complaint against the short-term test. 
here is a point in it however—have 
your cows in good condition when 
freshening. The opinion of the man 
Who believes that he can increase the 
bercentage fat in milk is always 
based on better feeding, not upon un- 
derfeeding. His better feeding is 
ne under normal conditions. There 
is nothing abnormal about feeding 
four pounds of meal per 100 pounds 
of milk given instead of two pounds 
?er 100 pounds, and there will be 
RO difference in fhe test as a direct 
Fesult of this change. There may 








result more milk and consequently 
more fat at the same test. Replacing 
timothy hay with alfalfa hay of high 
quality would increase the milk flow, 
but would not appreciably affect the 
percentage of fat in the milk. During 
the first month or so of a lactation 
period the cow usually fails in flesh, 
and the result is a higher than nor- 
mal test in her milk. Then for a 
period of several weeks or months, 
varying with different cows, the milk 
flow is quite constant, provided the 
feed is constant in amount and quali- 
ty and the percentage of fat is, on the 
average, constant regardless of feed. 
Then as the cow commences to “dry 
up” the percentage fat may increase 
a little. Every one knows that “strip- 
pings” are rich. 

It has been found that “the making 
of milk is largely completed just at 
the time of milking.” A cow giving 
ten quarts of milk at a milking has 
not in her udder just before milking 
one quart of milk in the form that 
we know milk. The final secretion 
is brought about by the action of 
nerves stimulated by the milkers, so 
the milker has an influence upon both 
the quality and quantity of milk giv- 
en, more of course upon the latter 
than upon the former. The quantity 
of milk given is very largely a mat- 
ter of the individuality of the cow, 
and the quality of it is almost entire- 
ly so. Scare your cows, dog them, 
injure them and all the feed in the 
world will not keep their milk flow 
up to normal, and the fat content will 
also suffer. Be kind, gentle, consid- 
erate and milk carefully and fast and 
the flow and percentage fat will in- 
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about 120,000,000 pounds made per 
This would be 6,000 carloads 


year. 
of 20,000 pounds to the car, or it 
would equal 240 train loads. Includ- 


ing all kinds of cheese, Wisconsin is 
able to send outside the state a train 
load of cheese for every day in the 
year. The value of the total product 
at farm prices is about $16,000,000 a 
year. The consumers pay over $30,- 
000,000 a year for the same product. 
The price paid by the consumers for 
cheese made in Wisconsin is equal to 


“MADE IN WISCONSIN” CHEDDAR the value of all the oats raised in the 


CHEESE INDUSTRY. 





Much the most important kind of 
cheese made in Wiscqnsin is Ameri- 
ean, or Cheddar. It is the cheese 


found on sale the country over. It is 


the kind the average merchant will 
put up where the order is_ for 
“cheese.” 

There are two areas in Wisconsin 


where Cheddar cheese ts the leading 
farm industry. The largest and most 
exclusive district of this kind is in 
the northeastern-part of the state, 
reaching from Ozaukee to Door coun- 
ty and west beyond the Fox river. 
The other district is centered in Iowa 
and Richland counties. Aside from 
these districts cheese factories are 
scattered quite thickly over the north 
central and northwestern parts of the 
state. 

In Sheboygan county there are 103 
factories or one for every 32 farmers, 
without reference to whether or not 
any particular farmers patronize the 
factory. However, it is a safe guess 
that nearly every farmer is a cheese 
factory patros. The average humber 











A Herd of Holsteins on the Way to the Pasture. 


crease, the former appreciably, the 
latter slightly, and will remain the 
same over an average length of time. 
Fat can not be fed into milk under 





normal conditions.—Farmer’s Advo- 
cate. 
PUTTING COWS ON PASTURE. 


Don’t stop feeding your cows when 
vou first turn them to pasture. The 
new grass as well as the young wheat 
and rye is composed of about nine- 
tenths water and one-tenth solid ma- 
terial. It is impossible for a cow that 
is giving a fair flow of milk to con- 
sume enough to keep the flow up. If 
the cows are once allowed to fall off 
in milk flow it is impossible to get 
them back to their former yield. In 
the long run it is economical to feed 
some grain while the grass fs young. 
—W. M. Regan, Missouri College of 
Agriculture. 


SKIM MILK CALVES. 











Skim milk is practically as good for 
calves as whole milk, says E. V. El- 
lington, dairyman at the University of 
Idaho. Skim milk is poorer in fat 
but richer in other constituents. The 
calves should be taken from the cow 
within forty-eight hours. It is easier 
to wean them if this is done. It is 
a good policy to supplement the skim 
milk with a little grain. Keep the 
calf pails clean. This will avoid a 
great deal of digestive trouble. 





More than nine million young trees 
and ten thousand pounds of seed were 
planted on the national forests in 
1914. 

At least 25 per cent of the larch tim- 
ber over large areas in eastern Ore- 
gon has been killed or weakened by 
mistletoe, and the forest service is 
taking steps to combat the pest 


of cows per farm is nearly 11, and 
since there are very few creameries in 
the county, and not much milk or 
cream is marketed for city trade it 
means that it goes to the factory. In 
Richalnd county the average number 
of cows to the farm is a little great- 
er than in Sheboygan. These numbers 
are slightly exceeded by the number 
of cows to the farm in a few of the 
jeading creamery and city milk coun- 
ties, but, nevertheless, the cheese dis- 
tricts require a dence cow population 
in order that the milk may be taken 
to the factory promptly in fresh con- 
dition. 

A distinctive thing about Cheddar 
cheese in contrast to Brick and Lim- 
burger, though not to Swiss, is its 
keeping qualities. Cheddar cheese 
may be kept for many months, even 
beyond a year. Since half of our out- 
put is made during four months of 
the summer it is a fortunate thing 


that its keeping qualities are good|—= 


since this fact permits it to be sold 
throughout the year. As a matter of 
fact were the cheese caterers more 
discriminating in regard to quality the 
cheese would be kept much longer 
than is now the case. A great deal of 
it is sold and eaten in the states 
known to the trade as “rubber.” How- 
ever, there is every inducement to sell 
cheese as green as the consumers will 
take it. It saves storage charges of 
possibly an eighth of a cent a pound, 
shrinkage, which while not a direct 
charge, amounts to about the same 
thing, costing around a third of a 
cent. To these costs carrying charges 
in the form of interest on the invest- 
ment, insurance, and risk all demand 
the prompt sale where therd are un- 
discriminating purchasers. 

The Cheddar cheese industry, is 
more important than is easily appre- 
ciated so far as Wisconsin is concern- 


| 





ed. As nearly as is known there are 


state or to three-fourths the value of 
all the corn, or to three times the 
value of the barley raised, or to one- 
fourth the total value of all cattle 
owned by the farmers. A cow giving 
8,000 pounds of milk a year will, at 
the average prices paid for milk at 
the cheese factories, bring the farmer 
an income of $100 annually.—B. H. 
Hibbard, Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture. 


TO DISPOSE OF CREAMERY SEW. 
AGE EFFECTIVELY. 

Creamery sewage is not so quickly 
purified as city sewage. The reason 
for this is that the curd, oil, and 
sour milk decompose slowly as com- 
pared with the solid matter in city 
sewage which has already begun to 
putrefy when it enters the sewer. 

A pit or cess pool is not a satisfac- 
tory receptacle for sewage. The su- 
spended matter will soon clog the 
soil and make the walls water tight, 
thus preventing the waste from dis- 
appearing 

The clean water used for cooling 
purposes at a creamery ought to be 
kept out of the drain because it adds 
to the bulk of the sewage to be treat- 
ed and its low temperature has a 
tendency to retard the decomposition 
of the solid matter in the sewage. 

A filter bed is fully as important as 
a septic tank in the process of puri- 
fying sewage. The tank furnishes a 
place for some of the solid matter to 
settle and for fermentation to de- 
velop, while the filter bed supplies 
the means of mixing air with the fer- 
mented sewage and this helps to 
purify it 

An outlet drain from the bottom of 
the filter is always necessary. Water 
should never stand continuously on 
a filter bed, because this prevents the 
air from mixing with the sewage. 

The effluent from a filter bed is 
sometimes collected’ in a pit dug for 
this purpose near the bed and from 
this it may be pumped to a higher 
level from which the water will be 
carried away from the filter beds. 

A creamery sewage tank should be 
large enough to hold at least three 
days sewage. A tank larger than this 
is more satisfactory although it is 
more expensive to build. 

Objectionable odors about filter beds 
may be avoided by sprinkling chloride 
of lime over the bed or by allowing 
the liquid mixture of chloride of lime 
and water to run into the dosing 
chamber of a tank and from this on 
to the filter bed. From one to five 
pounds of chloride of lime to a thou- 
sand gallons of effluent will ordinari- 
ly be sufficient to deodorize it.—Wis- 
consin Experiment Station. 











In cleaning the separator it shoulé 
be taken apart, rinsed, washed in hot 
water containing washing powder, 
rinsed in boiling water after each 
separation, and not be put together 
until just before using. 





We trust you wi 

until sold, and give 40 beauti- 
fal as a extra gift 
for 

A will do, ‘ 
People's Supply Co. aw 
716 Lucas Ave. St. 


Comprising of six 
conventional design 
doilies, measuring 544 x SH 
inches, stamped on a good 
quality of white linene. With 
this set we include an cight- 

booklet. All 








page embroidery 5 
sent prepaid for only 10 cenis. 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SHEEP AT LAMBING TIME, 
There are some matters in connec- 
tion with breeding sheep which are 


continuous. ones, such as selecting 
for stud purposes, drafting the flock 
and mating, to mention three only. 
Fach of these commences in the 
lambing pen, for here, with each in- 
dividual ewe under direct observa- 
tion, one can start to determine 
whether or not that ewe should be 
continued in the flock for another 
season. Whether or not the mating 
of that ewe during the past season 
has been successful can be decided 
by the result produced in the shape 
of a lamb. 

In respect to the first of the three 
points mentioned, it has often been 
said: “You cannot begin this in the 
lambing pen.” This is wrong. There 
is no better place in the world to 
commence the selection for stud 
purposes than the lambing 
may be argued, and it may be 
ported by any amount of facts, 
selections made in the lambing pen 
are often wrong. They may be in 
respect to the best sheep, but they 
are never wrong in respect to the 
drafting out of the flock for stud 
purposes. All miscolored lambs, ill- 
formed lambs and bad-wooled lambs 
can always be picked out at 
and no careful flockmaster, who has 
any care for his future reputation, 
ean afford to allow such to leave the 
lambing pen without the draft mark 


sup- 





being pinned to their ear.—H. Morti- 
mer, Illinois. 
PORK IS PRODUCED CHEAPLY 


ON PASTURE, 





Pork is produced from 8 to 10 per 


cent more cheaply on pasture than 
in the dry lot. Last year at the Iowa 
station, with corn at 50 cents, the 
feed-cost for-100 pounds of pork 
Was $3.73 on alfalfa pasture and 
$4.07 in the dry lot. After adding 
the original cost of the pig and in- 


terest on the investment, there is left 
a good profit. 

For Minnesota, the best pasture 
crops for hogs are alfalfa, rape, clov- 
er and combinations of field peas, 
oats, rape or clover. The fellowing 
figures from three experiment sta- 
tions are given for comparison and 
also to indicate the possibie value of 
a good pasture: 

Pork Produced Per Aere. 


Crop, alfalfa — Missouri, 591.8 
pounds; Kansas, 4038 pounds: Iowa 
744 pounds. 

Crop, red clover—Missouri, 560.7 
pounds; Kansas, 400 pounds; Iowa, 
728 pounds. 

Crop, rape—Missouri, 274 pounds; 
Kansas, 202 pounds; Iowa, 865 
pounds. 

Crop, oats, peas and rape—Mis- 
souri, 394 pounds; Iowa, 966 pounds. 


In all of the above tests liberal 
grain rations were fed with pastur- 
age 


At the Minnesota station last year, 
three-quarters of an acre of rape 
furnished plenty of pasture for 2 
pigs from the middle of June ‘until 
frost. They were given, in addition, 
three pounds of corn per day for 
each 100 live weight. 

Allow an acre of pasture for each 


15 pigs, grain being fed. Seed rape 
now or later, using four to six 
pounds of seed per acre. By making 


a couple of seedings the best of pas- 
ture is available all summer. 

Good pasture combinations § are: 
Rye (early spring), rape (summer); 
corn in field and rape (fall); rye, al- 
falfa, corn; rye, clover, oats and 
peas. 





The same amount of feed will not 
always do for different sows; some 
give richer milk than others and if 
the food is not cut down the thumps or 
the scours is the result. 
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remains the same. 


Description 


This magnificent 33-piece dinner set ls 
the product of one of the finest and iarg- 
est potteries in the world, the old rose 
and goid leaf design having become fa- 
mous im aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each piece there ts a 
cluster of rosea depicted in their natural 
colors and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the onty 
thing missing is the fragrance. The rich 
gold leaf border on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of the old 
roses, and makes this a valuable and 
beautiful dinner set. 


World Renowned 


Each dish bears the genuine stamp and 
TRADE MARK of the great world-re- 
nowned Owen China Company of Mit- 
nerva, Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set of dishes, 
guarantees them absolutely. It proves to 
you that this is the original Owen chtna- 
ware. Oh, if you were only able to see 
the dishes themselves, the rich deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned inte 
the ware itself so deep that it won't 
wear off, no matter hew much or how 
long you use the dishes. 

Each set is complete and comes nicely 
packed in a neat box and is shipped to 
you by express. We will guarantee, no 
matter how many dishes you may have 
that you will prize this set above ali oth- 
ers that you may possess. 








Thousands Write Us Like This 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED. 

The 33-piece dinner set has been recelv- 
ed O. K. It is the prettiest dinner set 
I ever saw—it is just grand. Al! of my 
neighbors who have seen the dinner set 
want to get a set just like mine.—S. H. 
McKeithen, Cameron, N. C. 





WIFE TOO ELATED TO WRITE. 


Lettie Travis (my wife) ts too much 
elated over her dishes just received from 
you to write, so I write for her. They 
are far more beautiful and much better 
ware than she expected. Please accept 
our thanks for same.—Kelsie Travis, Har- 
din, Kentucky. 





ALL OQ. K. 

I received my dishes, post cards and 
extra surprise all O. K., and they are 
simply fine.—Meta Reiter, Wheetley, Ark. 

There is hardly a reader of this won- 
derful offer who cannot secure one of 
these beautiful 88-piece dinner sets and 
secure it within a few days after send- 
ing name fer instructions. 





Every — 





LOUES, MO. MAY 26, 1915. 
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41 Extra 
Articles 


14 
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Big Free 


Offer 


11S High-Grade Needles 























Fiil out the coupon below and send 
{it in to us and we will send you a sam- 
ple of our famous needlecase, containing 
an assortment of 115 needles for every 
purpose, including bodkio, darners, etc. 
When you get the sample neediecase 
we want you to show it to 16 of your 
and neighbors, and tell them 
about a very special offer whereby each 


friends 


person you see can get a needlecage just 


like yours, free. 


As soon as we get the coupon below 
with your mame and address on it we 
will lay aside one of these handsome 
sets of dishes, and the 41 extra articles. 
and send you the big sample needle- 


case, together with full instructions, 
and everything mecessary to make 
the little work easy for you, #0 


that ag soon as you finish your work we 
can gend you the 33-plece dinner set and 
the 41 Extra Articles by express without 
a minute's delay. An offer could not be 
more liberal or more fair and we know 
you will be delighted. 


I also include with each set of dishes 
my special plan for paying all express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan is 
so simple you can’t fail to earn a set of 
these dishes if you will only make up 
your mind te do so. 


o: tuis wonderful offer, man, woman, boy or girl can get one of 
We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
started our dish offer, and although we have to pay more for our 
dishes now on account of the war in Europe our great popular offer 
Don’t let this opportunity pass or you will regret it when it is too late. 











Now is the time. 





41 Extra Articles 
FREE 


The 33-piece dinner set is not all you 
get by any means. The truth of the mat- 
ter is there is so much to tell about this 
big new gift plan of ours that we cannot 
get it all in this space. It is full of 
SURPRISES and DELIGHTS for those of 
our friends who are willing to lend us a 
helping hand at spare times. 


A Surprise 


The very first letter you get from us 
will surprise you before you open it. It 
will also delight you by telling al! about 
the big collection of rare and beautiful 
Post cards which we want to give you In 
addition to the dishes. 


Another Surprise 


And still, THAT is not all. One of the 
prettiest surprises of all is kept a secret 
until the day you get the dishes and find 
a pretty present that you knew nothing 
about. Isn't this a fascinating idea? 
And what makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice for every- 
one of your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALA. about it as soon as 
aac the coupon with your name 
on it. 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


The coupon starts the whole thing. 
Just send me your name and address. 
don't ask you to send any postage or 
anything else—just the coupon. So hurry 
up and send it in. 

When you get the beautiful dishes, # 
post cards, and the extra surprise pre- 
mium you will say, “How can you af- 
ford to give such beautiful premiums for 
such little work?” Never mind now HOW 
I am able to give these valuable gifts, on 
such a very, very easy plan, the fact re- 
mains that I DO give them only to my 
friends who are willing to lend me & 
helping hand during their spare time. 


SIGN THE COUPON—IT STARTS EV- 
ERYTHING. 















































Send No Money 


Century Mercantile Co., 







St. Louis, Mo. 






I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts Send 
me the big sample needlecase, and 
tell me all about your big offer. 










Name evererseseeeescsesesseseseee 
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MITHER. 


(fune, Annie Laurie.) 
(Dedicated to my mother-in-law, 
native of Scotland.) 
Ob, could I gae tae mither, 
My dearest friend so true, 
How fondly I do love her— 
1 know she loves me tae. 
] cannot help but wish, 
An’ every nicht I pray, 
For my dear auld loving mither 
So many miles awa. 





a 


Fa’ when a restless infant 
I] in her arms was held. 
She tenderly watched o’er me 
An’ no good thing withheld. 
She lay me doun tae rest 
An’ kissed her babe good nicht, 
An’ of me she aft was dreaming— 
I was her chief delight. 


Then when a little aulder, 
Walkin’ from chair tae chair, 

‘Mid her ‘smiles would my 

mither 

Then strake my silken hair. 
How fondly she carressed 
While I eat on her knee- 

Oh, how deep that love of mither’s! 
‘Tis pure as pearls of sea. 


dear 


How could I help but love her, 
Who all my wants would see? 

She was some dear loving mither 
In aiter years tae me. 

Oh, fervent was her prayer 
When | was at her knee, 
And when far, far from each 
She'd pray at hame for me. 


ither, 


Now that sweet an’ loving mither 
No longer here doth stay, 

For her spirit’s gone tae Heaven, 
Her new hame far awa. 
Her cheerful smiles remain, 
Though body’s neath the sod, 

Yet her sweet and loving teachings 


Still point the way tae God. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





“WHERE 1 AM AT.” 





To the Home Circle:—Recenily iwo 
letters, addressed to me “care of” a 
prominent paper with which I am as- 
sociated in a very humble capacity, 
have asked me why I did not give my 
city address with my letter to our 
Home Circle, telling how long I had 
been a reader of and contributor to 
the same. Now, friends, why did you 
not send your letters care of the 
“good old Rural World’? I think it 
would have reached me all right. But 
Jam thankful to you for remembering 


me, and wishing to locate me defin- 
CENTER- 


PIECE 1 0c 


This beautiful conventional 
butterfly design centerpiece, is 
an exceptional bargain. It is 
stamped on a fine quality white 
linene, and measures 18 x 18 
inches. We include our em- 
breidery booklet in this: offer. 
All sent prepaid for only 10 cents. 


Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 
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This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very -rettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a  \Iiittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, pearly 
teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This dol! free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur- 
he ' / prise gift for prompt- 

ss. Send no money—just your name. 

PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. R. W. 
St. Louis, Mo 
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AYME CiRSL 


AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting piace 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 











I have left Vagabondia, and am liv- 
ing in my own-ceottage again—a mod- 
est little band-box of a cottage in a 
pleasant neighborhood, to which I 
brought my scant supply of lares and 
penates almost a year ago. It does 
not seem possible that it has been so 
long; but everything substantiates the 


fact. I am “the family,” and I am 
trying to occupy the whole house, 
which has far too many rooms for 


just a lone woman to spread herself 
over, but too few to admit of sharing 
it with another family. 

I have lived so long in the cramped 
condition of the “one-room” or make- 
believe home, that I am hilariously 
happy to realize that every room in 
the cottage is for my own, sole self, 
and no .one can molest or make me 
afraid. 1 don’t have to move, either, 
everytime someone else sees advan- 
tage in a change of locality, I can ask 
my friends to visit me, and can even 
offer them a cup of tea and a crust on 
a real dining table—they don’t have 
to sit on the side of the bed and eat 
out of a tray in the lap. 

Then, I can have those blessed little 
grandchildren rioting through ihe 
hall, up and down the stairs, in and 
out of the doors, riding ihe porch 
rails, and getting into every mis- 
chief their bright little eyes can dis- 
frantic efforis to keep 


cover without 

them from disturbing the “other 
roomers,” or getting on the nerves of 
the landlady. The little wild things 


have the clear run of things, and have 
considerable space to run in. 

When I first came to ihe neighbor- 
hood, I was near two of our favorite 
writers, Mrs. Lola V. Hayes, and Mrs. 
Hattie Whitney Symonds; now Mrs. 
Hayes has left the neighborhood, and 
Mrs. Symonds lives quite a distance 
from my locality. 

Six blocks to the east is the old fair 
grounds, now a beautiful park, but 
once the gathering place of the old- 
time circlers, during the big fairs and 
the exposition days. When I go down 
into the city, I pass the old, familiar 
place, and it used to make my heart 
ache, at first; for, the sight of the old 
bearpit and the pond§g, rustic bridges, 
and other features that have not been 
removed, recalls so vividly the old, 
loved faces, the joyous greetings, the 
warm --hand-clasps, the wonderful 
groups that gathered under the trees, 
or in the big ampitheaters to eat our 
lunches and joy in each other’s pres- 
ence, the pairing away into congenial 
parties of two or more, the jolly 
scramble to get standing room on the 
little dinky horse cars that then car- 
ried the crowds—oh, it is all so long 
ago! So many of them have passed 
on, or given up writing. None of them 
but are old ladies and gentlemen- 
faded and worn. I often think I will 
“stop off,” and see what is left; but 
I do not. It is years and years since 
I blast stepped inside the grounds. 

Now, dear friends, if you want to 
find me, my address is at the Rural 
World office; and if you are visiting 
the city, and can advise me of your 
coming to see my little home, I will 
watch for you. I am almost deaf, you 
know, and unless I am close to it, I 
do not hear the door bell; but I want 
to see every one of you. A long while 
ago Uncle Wesley and his beautiful 
daughter came to see me; I wonder 
where they are now. Among the liv- 
ing, many sad changes have taken 
place; the old friends have nearly all 
passed on, but many of their children, 
already elderly people—older than 
their parents were when we first be- 
gan the gatherings—are still readers 
(some of them writers) of the Rural 
World. I wish we could hear from all 
who are alive, who now see the paper; 
many of them do not.” Friends, can- 


















J) 


not you send a “Hail” across the sea 
of silence? Who can tell us of those 
who have passed over? It would in- 
terest many.—‘“Idyll,” St. Louis. 








A WORD OF SYMPATHY FOR THAT 
BLACK CAT. 

Dear Home Circle: The heavy rain 
we have been having reminds me of a 
child crying to have its own way. Aft- 
er crying a while, it pauses to see if 
its request is to be granted. I/ not, 
up goes its fists into its eyes and it 
cries louder and longer than ever. So, 


when the clouds have shed all their 
iears, we shall have sunshine. 
I have just read the Rural World 


of May 6, and I felt sorry for Mrs. Me- 
naugh’s black cat. How sorry it was 
to leave such a royal feast, so dainti- 


ly prepared! How fearful he must 
have been when he saw her before he 
had appeased his hunger, standing 


there with vengeance written in every 
line of her face, and know he must 
go, as a convict to his cell, with no 
hope of returning. Storm clouds have 
their silver lining. She had the pan- 
sies left unharmed. 

How surprised ihey must have been 
to hold their beautiful faces up to her 
as though to be caressed or to win a 
smile, and to find that they were for- 


gotten. All their beauty was for 
naught. 

Pansies are the most beautiful of 
flowers; their little faces are almost 


human. They seem io know our trou- 
bles, and they will make ihem lighter 
if we look at them earnestly. 

Suppose Mrs. Menaugh, everything 
had gone pleasantly. You would have 
been entirely too puffed up. Even now 
as I picture the scene—the (excuse 
me) angry woman, the disappointed 
cat, spilled potatoes, fringed meat, and 
eggs that run with the sweetness of 
honey—I can but laugh and say, poor 
cat!—Janetta Knight, Arkansas. 


If you have a table, stand, or any 
article of furniture (particularly if it 
is mahogany) that you want beauti- 
fully polished, do the work with a 
piece of fungus from an old tree in 
the grove and be envied by your city 
sisters with their expensive polishes. 


EGOTISM. 





To the Home Circle:—Concerning 
egotism, there is, as in most other 
vital matters, a variety of opinion. 
Personally, I could not think very 
highly of any one lacking in ego, for 
upon that quality in human  con- 
sciousness depends largely the abili- 
ty to achieve much that is worth 
while. To think small of one’s self, 
opens the way to be despised by oth- 
ers. I grant that egotism may grow 
to abnormal proportions under fost- 
ering influences, and that it then be- 
comes despicable, but I hold with 
Emerson that self-reliance, which 
must include a fair opinion of one’s 
self, is absolutely essential to in- 
dividual progress. 


Then, too, when one believes in 
ones own ability along any line of 
endeavor, one is not likely to be 
easily discouraged by criticism. I 
think it was Jane Porter who once 
said, “Success is secure, unless en- 


ergy fails,’ and he who thinks little 
of himself, will not, like Jack Lon- 
don and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, keep 
their manuscripts on the wing until 
by sheer force of will power and be- 
lief in their own ability, an editor is 
finaliy found who sees the genius in 
these aspirants for literary recog- 
nition, and when the right one is 
discovered these many times rejected 
papers are eagerly scught by the 
most popular publications. 

A false idea of one’s ability may, 
and I suspect, often does, militate 
toward failure, but one really must 
believe in one’s self, and foster the 
ego when it is too small and weak 
or nothing they attempt will ever 
succeed. 

In a personal delineation of char- 
acter by O. S. Fowler, the great 
apostle of phrenology, as shown by 
cranial formation, I once saw where 
he had marked self-conceit very low, 
and in heavily underscored lines bad 
written “cultivate.” What another 
many think of us is not half so im- 
portant as what we think of our- 
selves when it comes to character 
building. It has truly been said that 
our reputation is in the hands of our 
friends, and our enemies, but our 
character is an integral portion of 
ourselves, which we alone can injure. 
Does not he who has a poor opinion 





of himself cast reflection on his cre- 
ator?—May Myrtle. 
It is not always the coward who 


runs nor the hero who stays to fight. 





Short Cuts for 
I. 


By Nettie E. Maxwell, 


On Wash Day. 


the Housewife 


University of Wisconsin. 











us change “blue” Monday to 
“new” Monday. 

It has been an unfortunate custom 
in the past to wash on Monday and 
the selection of this day has of neces- 
sity made the washing harder and a 
longer process. Since system facili- 
tates work, and the mending, remov- 
ing of stains, and soaking of the 
clothes, comprises the first part of a 
good system in washing, then a day, 


Let 


preceding our wash day, should be 
allowed for these details of prepara- 


The Sabbath should not be used 


tion. 
for this work. 

The mending of clothes’ before 
laundering will prove the stitch that 
may save nine and the removal of 


stains before soaking and the soak- 
ing of the clothes in soap suds over 
night, will make the washing much 
easier. 

As order and good arrangement of 
equipment in the laundry room will 
save many steps and much time, the 
efficient housewife will have some 
definite room or corner in her house 
selected for her laundry room, and 
place her equipment in a convenient 
manner, which will eliminate any use- 
less steps, lifting and motions. 

The washing machine, rinsing tubs, 
laundry stove, etc., should be arranged 
in the order theyaretobe used and 
the washing made one continuous pro- 
cess from the rubbing to bluing and 
starching, and thence to the clothes- 
lige or dryer. A cupboard or shelves 
st’ uld be provided near the table for 


2 


the starch, cleaning solutions, basins, 
spoons, etc., needed during the laund- 
ering and these articles should always 
be kept in their places. The house- 
wife who observes these details very 
carefully will save much energy and 


time—and reduce the drudgery of the 
process. 
Other short cuts are obtained by 


installing modern labor saving wash- 
ing machinery. Washing by hand is 
a drudgery and women should not 
spend so much needless time and en- 
ergy at this task. Women must ac- 
custom themselves to figuring how to 
save their time and energies as men 
do. Men have practiced this so long 
they have become expert at it. If 
washing were put up to men there 
would be a greater demand for laund- 
ry machinery, than there is for auto- 
mobiles. The washing machine would 
come and the wash-board would go. 
The power machines, those run by 
electricty, or the gasoline engine or 
by water-power, are the most satis- 
factory, but even the hand-power ma- 
chine is a great improvement over the 
wash-board. Women in the country 
do not realize how easy and cheaply 
power for running the machines can 
be obtained. A gasoline engine for 
about fifty dollars (one or two horse- 
power) will easily drive a ninety dol- 
lar dynamo that will create one horse- 
power of electric current. To over- 
come noise and danger the engine 
and dynamo may both be placed in 
a small brick building in the back 
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of the yard. A wire brings the cur- 
rent into the house; a current strong 
enough to make 20 sixteen candle- 
power lights; or it will run the 
washing machine, ironing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, ice cream _ freezer, 
and dish washing machine all at 
once. The engine can also work for 
the farmer, by cutting corn stalks, 
running a wind-mill, etc. 

Other power such as the wind- 
mill, or a water-fall upon the farm 
may be available to the farmer. 

So make your house hum _ with 
laundry machinery and let it do the 
washing. : 

It will be found a great converti- 
ence if the soap is prepared into a 
soap jelly and bottled for use. Soap 
used in this manner is more effective 
in cleaning the clothes. Put five 
bars of soap in about two gallons of 
warm soft water. Allow it to stand 
some hours, then break up the solid 
portions remaining with an egg beat- 
er and allow it to stand until these 
pieces are thoroughly dissolved. This 
amount will last for many washings. 

This jelly is added to the water for 
soaking clothes and to the water for 
rubbing; it will make a good suds 
and no soap is wasted. 

Javelle water will make obstinate 
stains vanish quickly and will be a 
convenience on the laundry shelf. It 
is made as follows: One pound sal- 


soda, or preferably pearl ash; one- 
fourth pound chloride of lime; two 
quarts cold soft water. Mix thor- 
oughly and let it stand = several 
hours. Pour off clear liquid and 
bottle it for use. Keep bottle labeled 
and in a cool dark place. To use 


Javelle water, stretch the stained ar- 
ticle over a glass or bowl and rub 
the liquid into it, rinse quickly in 
clear water, and brush again, if nec- 
essary. Finally rinse in ammonia 
water to prevent the liquid from 
eating the fabric cleaned. 

Other conveniences and step-savers 
are pulley clothesline, a trough ex- 
tending from pump to tubs, or a 
hose from faucet to tubs to fill tubs 
with water when portable tubs are 
used and the water lifted in pails; 
drain boards attached to the tubs 
where clothes may be placed to drain 
sufficiently before passing to the 
next water. This will save the time 
of passing them through the wringer. 
With these drain boards, the wringer 
is only necessary when clothes are 
passed from bluing water and much 
wear of clothes is saved in this way. 

All benches and tables should be 
a suitable height for the worker, it 
saves much fatigue. 

A clothes bag with two hooks 
sewed at the hem, and hooked to the 
clothes line will be an improvement 
over the clothes basket. The bag 
can be pushed along the line as the 
clothes are removed. Much time will 
be saved if clothes are sprinkled be- 
fore removing them from the line. 
This can be done by using a clean 
whisk broom or by screwing a per- 
forated top into the hose and sprink- 
ling them with the hose. Allow some 
water to run through the hose first, 
to be sure it is clean. 

On wash day have simple meals or 
plan your meals so they can be 
cooked in the fireless cooker. 

The shortest cut I might recom- 
mend is that of co-operative launder- 
ing. Many communities are follow- 
ing this plan and it is proving a great 
economy of time, money and energy. 
I hope the day will soon come when 
this method will be more generally 
adopted in the rural communities. 
Is not the “blue Monday” vanishing? 





Thought and effort are the founda- 
tion on which good results are built. 

Self-respect in retreat is of far 
greater value than the hard won spoils 
of any questionable encounter. 

Clean, honest opposition never hurt 
any one. It is the grindstone that 
sharpens worth while endeavor and 
makes for strong results. 

If you are the dishwasher in your 
home, use a dish mop whenever pos- 
sible, and be sure to rub a little lem- 
on juice or pure vinegar on your 
hands when the job is finished. 

A teaspoonful of warm honey taken 
every 20 minutes has a surprising ef- 
fect on catarrh. Honey should always 
be kept handy, as it is invaluable in 
cases of illness caused by catching 
cold. 








{In Field and Wood! 


Since the skunk trappers caught 
all. of our cats, we are catching our 
mice in traps, and are well satisfied 
with the change, much as I like a 
fine cat. 

There is a big wood pile near the 
house, and as I write I can see three 
or four young rabbits playing near it. 
Yesterday the children . discovered 
four others at the northwest corner 
of the house, busy eating grass on 
the lawn, and there are more birds’ 
nests on the premises than I have 
seerf in many years; so, I guess we 
will stay out of the cat business. 

I am a great bird lover, recogniz- 
ing as I do their value to the farmer, 
and one of our most famous writers , 
on birds is coming to spend a few ' 
June days with me, to hunt birds, not 
with a gun but with a camera and 
opera glasses. 

We also hope to be able to photo- 
graph some of our mushrooms, and 
here I want to say, that while | know | 
my sins as a bad penman, I[ think the 
typo had a grudge at me when he set | 
up “honey comb” as “tiney cerub” in 
my reference to mushrooms on page |! 
12, April 29th issue. 

The red haw has just gone out of 
bloom, and the black haw is whiter 
than any snowball bush you ever saw. 
It has always been a mystery to me, | 
why landscape gardeners did not} 
recognize the beauty of the red and 
black haws, the red bud, the dogwood, 
service berry, elder, sumach, and a 
score of other native shrubs, finer | 
than any Chinensa-Japonica-Novabo- 
racensis you ever saw. I guess it is’ 
because they never had a chance to 
be out in the country and see things | 
grow there. 

One of the finest plants, or rather 
shrubs, I ever saw was the hercules | 
club, as { saw it in bloom-in Missis- | 
sippi in August, and the cardinal 
flower in the nearby swamp was just! 
gorgeous, but I have seen some fine! 
cardinal flowers near Natural Bridge | 
Road, 

Mrs Menaugh wrote that she had | 
had but little chance to abserve trees 
and the like, but what she said in| 
that article proved that she observed | 
that little well. 

Out in a run in our back yard is a 
pair of Chinese ring-neck pheasants, 
and from the way the quail are} 
whistling in the alfalfa they are quite | 
numerous. Last spring I assisted to | 
distribute 30 pairs of Hungarian par- | 
tridges, and a pair nested on the) 
farm. I saw some of these birds May | 
1 near where I put them. | 

We did not have rain enough in| 
April to drown a young chicken, and | 
while this May 2 finds a good deal | 
of corn planted, it was done on land | 
far from well prepared. 

Gardens are somewhat backward, 
our own to date consisting of some 
fine rows of beans and peas, a small | 
bed of onions, one of radishes, one of 
beets and a patch of cabbage. with 
tomato plants ready to set. 

Last week wife had me to do some 
flower gardening—dahlias, cosmos, 
zinnias, cannas, gladioli, verbenas, 
and I don’t know how many others. 
It is just about as hard work digging 
up flower beds and planting flower 
seed, bulbs and plants as it is dig- 
ging up locust stumps, or making a 
garden, but some folks have not 
found it out yet. 

It is also as hard work playing golf 
or lawn tennis, as it is to make a 
gacden or do something else useful. 
Once I asked “Jack” Waters, who is 
now president of Kansas Agricultural 
University, if he played golf “Never 
had time to learn,” said he, “and I 
guess it is a game for people who 
have nothing else to do,” yet we have 
high salaried officials who have time 
to play golf. I would fire them, and 
hire such men as H. J. Waters.—c. 
D. Lyon, Ohio. 











BIRDS AND BENEFICENCE, 





To the Home Circle:—I shall tell 
of our experience in doctoring a 
couple of birds. I was in the garden 
working one day and heard a Bob 
White. All at once something hit 
the wire fence. I went to investi- 
gate and found a quail that had been 











it up and called one of the girls to 
bring me some water. I gave it 
some and laid it on a stump. It soon 
revived and flew away. It was only 
shocked by hitting the wire fence. 
We found a red bird with a wing 
broken. We took it to the house, 
doctored it and kept it till it could 
fly. We turned it loose but it didn’t 
want to leave. It stayed around a 
while then left. It came back that, 
night and wanted in upstairs. 
We feed the birds in the winter. | 


When the snow is on the ground, we | .. 


hang kKafir corn on the bushes. The} 
birds soon find it—Mrs. Sarah L. | 
Spears, Spring Farm, Arkansas. | 


It is not necessary, nor best, to try 
to spare the children all the hard | 
knocks, but there was not much use|! 


and bigger because of the years yoy 
lived before they knew you. 

For quick relief in case of a b 
apply dry soda generously and put g 
wet cloth on. 

Experience at first hand Sometimes 
comes pretty dear. Don't be above 
making use of some one’s else on oe. 
casions. 
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Conventional Pillow 


Here isoneof the = 








ful design ie tinted 
by band, in brown = 


} and yellow on Ecru 


Holland cloth, size 

17x22 inches. We 

include in bargain 

our elght page em- 

broidery Looklet, a 
illustrating ali the principal stitches in embdroj 





dery, with 
Ny 








in your being their mother if their | 4e¢erlption of each stitch. Allsent postpaid for 
lives are not made easier and better | Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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FREE SILVERWAR 











won't last long. 
day. 
not satisfied. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 








We Want You to Have a 


We have in the past made many fine 


which we offer you here is 


offer below. 
and in' every cage the subscriber has been 


such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly 


offer may not appear again. 





= 
Colman’s Raral World, 
St, Louis, Mo. 


charges to be prepaid. 





| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 





@ complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy’’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
‘plated on a white metal base, therefore each and_ 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
In the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea-> 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It ig only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 


sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piece 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. This 
P Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charge 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today 


Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
It is understood that you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Sliver Set—sll 
If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better thet 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money. 


Name POOP ORE OTH RO RESO SEH E TEES OS EESEEET OSHS EEE S ORES SOL EDE Heres enesessesereree 


BP. GQ. coewccvoccccscsvcccenvcsccvccces Gate svcccscesevesvaccses R. FL Diwsosccvett 


Set of This Silverware 


premium offera of silverware to readers 
of Colman's Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


And please don’t think be- 


Each piece ig full regulation 


deligated beyond measure. We are #0 


You know we couldn't make 
as we represent it. 


If you cannot get & 

















flying and hit the wire. I picked 
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~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


























































In ordering patierns for waist, 
bust measure only; for skirts, 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
ae only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


give 
give 





1308, Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
) and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6 vards of 36-inch material for 
4 36-inch size. 
Bs. Girls’ Middy Dress With Skirt 
Attached te a Separate Waist. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
fears. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a 10-year size. 

1312. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
fears. It requires 314 yards of 36-inch 
Material for an 8-year size. 
B19. Ladies’ House Dress 

. Without Yoke. 

Gut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
‘id 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
= es 9% yards of 44-inch material 

Fa. The skirt measures 


With or 


36-inch size. 
yards at its lewer edge. 
1316. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 
Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
fears. It requires for a 16-year size 
yards of 44-inch material. The 




















skirt measures about 


the foot. 


1310. Ladies’ Dressing or Lounging 


Robe. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large, and requires 6% yards of 
24-inch material for a medium size. 

1313—1256. Ladies’ Costume, 

Waist No. 1313 is cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No. 1256 is cut in six 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. It requires 3% yards 
of 48-inch material for bolero and 
skirt, and 2% vards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for the underwaist for a medium 
size. The skirt measures about 3 
yards at the foot. This calls for two 
separate patterns, which will be mail- 
ed on receipt of 10c for each pattern. 
1328. Ladies’ Shirt Waist With Con- 

vertible Collar. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 254 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1321. Ladies* Eight-Gere Skirt. 





Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 


quires 354 yards of 44-inch material 
for a medium size. The skirt measures 
3 yards at its lower edge. 





Ys =: 4313 


AY . Ei WAIST 


years. It 
inch material for a 4-yéar size. 
1323. “Junior” Dress, With Under 
WwW 


and 


Pattern No. 





THE 





Merevbavelive 


FOR OUR 


[Boys Rluets 


players at the foot of the line separate, 
one going on one side and one on the 
other, in an attempt to reach the head 
of the line and take hold of hands be- 
fore “it” catches them. If “it” catches 
one of them they must both take their 
place behind “it,” and “it” again calls: 
“Last pair out,” when the same thing 
is repeated. 

Elvira—I will send you a prize for 
this game shortly. I am glad you like 
the games published in the club. Our 





Dear 


game for 


game _ is cal 


Kitty.” 


The “kitty” 


Hiss! Hiss!” 


little white .k 


player must 

kitty,” withou 
forfeit, (som 
The “kitty” 


sell the forfe 
ticle 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois. 
Children: 
this 


Our 


led, 


Poor Little White Kitty. 
(Described by Clara Boulware.) 
The players all sit in a row except 
one who is “the poor little white kitty.” 
goes 
turn, kneels and puts head in player’s 
lap, at the same time 


io each 


itty.” 
say: “Poor 
t laughing. 


e article 


its by 


first 
week was sent 
Clara Boulware of Dixon, Mo., whose 
“Poor Little 


saying: “Meow! 
The player must lay a 
hand on “kitty’s” head and say: “Poor 
The “kitty” 
say: “Meow! Hiss! Hiss!” three iimes, 
and each time the “kitty” says this ihe 
little 
Every play- 
er that laughs must give the “kiity” a 
possessed by 
player) and when ihe “kitty” has gone 
to all the players the 
redeemed in the following manner: 

sit in a chair and one of 
ithe players stands behind the chair to 
hoiding each 
above the “kitty’s” head 


forfeits must be 


next prize game was sent in by Tena 
Merienan, of Hildreth, Neb.; whose 
game is called: “Cloud.” 
Cloud, 
(Described by Tena Merienan.) 

All the players are seated in a circle 
excepting one whois “it.” A handker- 
chief represents the “cloud” and is 
tied into a knot so it can be tossed 
about. One of the players in the cir- 
cle begins the game by tossing the 
“cloud” to another of the players who 
in turn tosses it to another and so on, 
while “it” tries to catch the “cloud.” 
In case “it” succeeds in catching er 
getting the “cloud” away from one of 
the players in the circle, that player 
must be “it” and the game proceeds 
as before. 

Tena—Your game may be counted 
as an “exercise game.” A prize will be 
sent you soon, 

Good bye until next week. 


prize 
in by 


White 


player in 


must 


white 





HABITS: HOW TO MANAGE THEM, 





We are all creatures of habit. We 
perform most of our daily acts in a 


habitual manner. If it were not for 
habit we would take all eur consci- 
ous life in balancing ourselves, or 
ar- walking. It would be as difficult for 
(the us to dress as it is for the child. But 


“kitty” must not see,the article) and habits may be both beneficial and in- 
saying: “Heavy, heavy hangs over jurious. The habit of industry is a 
your head.” The “kitty” says: “Fine valuable one. But the habit of idle- 
or superfine’? If the forfeit belongs to ness is easier to acquire and is very 
a boy the player says: “Fine, what detrimental. We have all tried to 
must he do io redeem it”? If toa girl: break ourselves of some bad habit, 
“Superfine, what must she do io re- and know how hard it is. Here are 
deem it’? The “kitty” must then dell three psychological rules that will be 
what the owner must do, which found of practical help. 

may be as laughable or as interesting 1. Make as decided a start as pos- 
as the “kitty” can think of. All the sible. Take a public pledge; tell 


forfeits must be redeemed before ihe 


play is ended. 
Clara 


will send you 
prize game 


Johnson, of Patterson, 
game is called: 


-I am sure our little members 
will find your game very enjoyable. I 


Last Pair Out. 


(Described by Elvira Johnson.) 
The players form a line by standing “ 
iwo by two and holding each other’s 
One of the players is “it” and 


hands. 


your friends; most of all, make a de- 
termined resolution. A man who was 
trying to break himself of drinking, 
advertised that he would give fifty 


a prize soon. Our next dollars to any one who thereafter 
was sent in by Elvira saw him take a drink. 

N. Y.; whose 2. Never allow a relapse. Never 

“Last Pair Out.” indulge again in the old habit. It is 


possible to undo in an hour of indul- 
gence all the good you have done in 
a month of abstinence. 

3. Seize the first opportunity to 
act on your resolve. Habits are form- 








, ee ; ed or broken not by resolving, but 
mee i eect ee ae oe by action. If the resolve is to be 
calls: a pen : neighborly, take advantage of the 

first opportunity to speak kindly to 
1306. Ladies’ “Middy Apron” to Be your neighbor. Never try just to stop 


Slipped Over the Head, or Closed 


at the Back. 


Cut in three 
and large. 


four 
req 


Cut ip 


Cut in three 
large. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- | 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, | ree 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- | This beautiful Bracelet is all the 
tern desired. plated throughout. 

Fill eut this coupon and send it to} 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


eeeeeeee 


sizes: 


tires 3% 


guimpe or under waist, and 4% yards 
of 44-inch material for the dress. 
1304. Ladies’ Apron. 
Small, 
It requires 5%4 yards of | 
36-inch material for a medium size. | 


sizes: 





Small, medium 
It requires 5 yards of 38- 
inch material for a medium size. 


1314. Child’s Rompers. 
sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 
yards of 


medium 





Try to form a good one 
in its place. Don’t try to break the 
habit of being cross. Try to acquire 
the habit of being pleasant.—Alfred 
Westfall, Colorado. 


a bad habit. 





POOR THINGS. 
36- 





Seymour—I see that you have a 
thermometer hung up in -your chicken 


aist. house. Ashley—Yes, it is to keep the 

Cut in three sizes: 12,14 and 16 chickens from becoming homesick. 
vears. A 16-year size will require 24% “Homesick?” “Yes; my chickens 
yards ef 27-inch material for the were born in an incubator, and the 


first thing they saw was a thermom- 
eter.”—Field and Farm. 
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The Blood of His 
Ancestors 
By Vaughan Kester 











(Continued from iast week.) 


(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
OHN knew that the bookkeeper 
J received twenty-five hundred 

dollars a year, and he drew in 
his breath quickly. 

“You do your work well,” Haviland 
continued graciously, without giving 
John a chance to reply. “I have nev- 
er had occasion to find any fault with 
you; of course, you understand we 
shan’t pay you what we are paying 
Gordon—he has been with the house 
forty years. It’s a very fine opening 
for a young man, Norton, and I am 
glad to be able to offer it to you. It 
will mean an advance of two hundred 
a year at once.” 

“I shouldn't like to feel I was tak- 
ing Gordon's place—” John said. 

The red line of Haviland’s neck 
with its heavy veins swelled out over 


the top of his collar; there was a 
moment's silence, and then he said 
curtly: 


“You are not taking Gordon s place; 
he is to stay on until the end of the 
month. That will give him ample 
time to look up another place,” 

“f doubt it,” John retorted, un- 
consciously imitating his employer's 
tone and manner. “He’s an old man, 
Mr. Haviland, and I don’t think any 
one will care to make an opening for 
him.” 

Haviland frowned. 

“I should be sorry to believe that, 
Norton—very sorry, indeed. [| shall 
advise him to take a less responsible 


position—one more _ suited to his 
years,” expanding cheerfully, as 


though his advice would be of incal- 
culable value to Gordon. “Will you 
take the place?” 

Norton hesitated. It would have 
pleased him to tell Haviland just what 
he thought of him, but he remembered 
Alice and said, “Yes,” instead, adding 
grudgingly, “I shall be glad to accept 
it.” 

“At twelve hundred a year?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well, then—that’s all.” 

As John went back to his desk he 
knew that Gordon's glance followed 
him from the door of the private of- 
fice. -He mounted his stool and took 
up his pen. 

The old bookkeeper slunk over to 
his side and placed a trembling hand 
on one corner of the ledger above 
which John was bending intently. 

“What sort of a mood was he in, 
Norton—nasty?” 

John nodded. 

“Did he have anything to say about 
me?” 

Without lifting his head John nod- 
ded again. 

Gordon fingered the corner of the 
big book nervously. 

“I never got such a calling down 
from him before. But then, you 
know, you've got to stand his temper 
if you want to get along with him, 
and what’s the odds—we’re paid for 
it, and its all in a lifetime.” He 
studied John’s face guardedly. “What 
did he say, Norton?” 

“Tt am awfully sorry,” John began, 
“but perhaps you'd as soon hear it 
from me as from him——” 

“He didn’t tell you I must go, did 
he? He didn’t say that—I thought he 
didn’t mean it——” 

“That’s what he said.” 

Gordon leaned heavily against the 
desk. 

“I knew he was wanting to get rid 
of me, but I didn't think it would 
come yet a while; I—I was hoping I 
could hold on a little longer. Why! 
I have been here forty years—I’m not 
fit for anything else!” Unconsciously 
in his excitement he raised his voice, 
and the last word was almost a cry. 
He choked down his emotion. “He'll 
get his deserts one of these days! A 
man can’t go on forever, as he’s going 
on, walking over people, and prosper, 
and he'll find it so!” 

John stole a glance over the room. 

“ft wouldn’t speak so loud,” he car- 
tioned. “They will hear you,” 


“T don’t care!” fiercely. “I don't 
care what they hear!” but he sank 
his voice to a horse whisper. ‘“J—it 
isn’t right, Norton—it isn't right!” He 
paused an instant to let his gaze 
wander about the long bare room 
with its rows of desks, and a suddex 
mist came before his eyes. “Why! I 
haven't missed half a dozen days 
since I started in here. Summer and 
winter every morning at eight Ive 
pulled off my coat and hung it with 
my hat on that nail over there-4tes 
been ‘Gordon's nail’ for forty years!” 
Then he broke down completely. 


The office 2rew very hushed and 
still. The clerks stopped in their 
work and took in the scene with 
eager silent curiosity. 

Fifteen minutes later they were 


working away iguain as though notn- 
ing unusual bad aappend Gordon, 
at his desk. was trying to add a lonz 
column of figures, while every now 
and then somethirg fell upon 
pages of the ledger Icfore him that 
raised a round wlister or blurred tne 
ink. 

That day marked the beginning of 
the change with John Norton. He 
felt that this new position of his was 
held at the expense of manhood and 
self-respect. This left its mark on 
his character. Alertness and energy 
seemed to leave him as the ambition 
faded out of his life. In his despair 
he became morbid. His was the un- 
certainty of a man who feels he has 
failed without knowing how or where. 
He told himself the day was coming 
to him just as it had come to Gordon, 
when his services would no longer be 
of value to any one—his little conirrt- 
bution to the world’s progress having 
been made he would be discarded, he 
would drift farther and farther out 
of the moving current of things until 
he finally reached the great Sargasso 
of human energy where the wrecks 
stay, a derelict. 

At first he had preferred to look 
upon the position as temporary, as a 
convenience to serve his end until a 
better offered, but nothing better did 
offer and he finally lost all idea of 
another place. His only fear was 
that he might be discharged, and he 
knew that a weeks idleness would 
be a calamity. 

Try as he would he could not get 
ahead. It was with difficulty that he 
managed to keep up his life insurance, 
which was the only provision he was 
able to make for the future. 

It was probable that at this time 
neither his economies nor his’ ex- 
penditures ‘were ordered with any 
particular intelligence or to any prac- 
tical ends. His ability was that of 
the average man and he sacrificed 
himself to the average opinion. [rt 
was necessary for him to live m a 
certain way; his home must be in a 
respectable neighborhood, his wife 
and children must be well dressed. 
These were the essentlars. 

Sometimes he talked with Alice of 
giving up the struggle. He had a 
vague notion that if te went into the 
country, where he could work with 
his hands, he weuld do better and 
get larger returns for his toil. But it 
always ended in talk; nothing ever 
came of it; his point of view was the 
extreme one. He felt that he belonged 
to another race and time, with differ- 
ent ideals, different capacities and dif- 
ferent aptitudes. The men he knew 
were all of the same sort. With the 
brawn of pioneers and soldiers wast- 
ing in their arms they were clutching 
pens pathetically enough, or selling 
silks and millinery when they had 
much rather be felling trees. But the 
trees are all felled, the world’s work 
as far as it can be done by hand is 
finished, and these primitive natures, 
who in a wilderness would have been 
all sufficient to themselves, retain but 
a doubtful utility. 

Alice never really knew how diffi- 
cult it was for him—he kept that to 
himself, 

He was held accountable for all the 
laxity on the part of those under him, 
and the office force was habitually in- 
different, as men are apt to be who 
feel there is nothing to be gained by 
zeal and conscientiousness. Scarcely 
a day passed that he did not smart 
beneath the weight of Haviland’s dis- 
pleasure, nor could he rid himself of 
the terrible and degrading fear he 
had of the man. He would stand in 


the 














dogged silence—abject, bruised and 
shaken—whenever Haviland chose to 





break the ready vials of wrath upon 
him. Haviland was not always disa- 
greeable, however; he had his genial 
moments when it was wise to enter 
heartily into the spirit of his peculiar 
humor. 

Norton's position was nominally at 
least, confidential. Once each year he 
made out a statement that found its 
way before the directors at their an- 
nual meeting. In preparing this state- 
ment it was necessary to go over the 
stocks, bonds and securities in the 
valuts with Haviland; then together 
they counted the cash in, hand and 
John signed his name to the report, a 
formality having a certain significance 
in the mind of one of the directors at 
least, for he turned in his first state- 
ment unsigned, and had been called 
before the directors. Mr. Bliss, the 
largest individual stockholder in the 
company, had gravely interrogated 
him regarding the matter. The ex- 
planation was simple enough. Havi- 
land had not told him to sign the 
statement. Upon learning this, Mr. 
Bliss had suggested that the manag- 
ing director immediately inform the 
bookkeeper as to the exact nature of 
his duties. John was greatly im- 
pressed by the incident, so much so 
that afterward, when making out the 
annual statement, he was always 
troubled by an exaggerated sense of 
its importance. 

(Concluded Next Week.) 





DRAG THE ROADS, 





When the smiles of spring appear, 
Drag the roads; 


When the summer time is here. 
Drag the roads; 


When the corn is in the ear, 

In the winter cold and drear, 

Every season of the year, 
Drag the roads. 


When you've nothing else to do. 
Drag the roads; 
If but for an hour or two, 
Drag the roads; 
It will keep them good as new; 
With a purpose firm and true 
Fall in line; it’s up to you— 
Drag the roads. 
—The Kansas Industrialist. 





TRICKED HIM! 





Hiram—Haw! Haw! Haw! I skin- 
ned one of them city fellers that put 
the lightnin-rods on my house. 

Silas—Ye did? How did ye do it? 

Hiram—Why, when I made out the 
check to pay him, I just signed my 
name without specifying the amount. 
I'll bet there will be somebody pretty 
mad when he goes to cash it.—Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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NATIONAL EGG-LAYING CONTES? 
FOR SIX MONTHS, 








For the national egg-laying contest 
at Mountain Grove, Mo., many of the 
birds were shipped great distances 
and it required some time for them jg 
get accustomed to the climate ang 
other conditions which were not the 
same they had been used to. They 
will likely make good records from 
now on. 

Of the ten highest pens in the na- 
tional contest, six of them are Leg- 
horns, two are Rocks, one is Orping. 
ton, and one is Rhode Island Whites. 
They are as follows: 

S. C. White Leghorns, England, 485 
eges; Rhode Island Whites, Illinois, 
462; S. C. White Leghorns, Pennsyl- 
vania, 452; White Orpingtons, Wis- 
consin, 448; S. C. White Leghorns, 
Pennsylvania, 422; S.C. White Leg. 
horns, England, 418; Black Leghorns, 
Georgia, 402; Barred P. Rocks, Iowa, 
389; Barred P. Rocks, Michigan, 385; 
S. C. White Leghorns, Illinois, 383. 

Of the five highest pens for April, 
two are Plymouth Rocks, two are 
Leghorns and one is White Minorca. 
They are as follows: 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Michigan, 
124 eggs; S. C. White Leghorns, Eng- 
land, 120; S. C. White Minorcas, New 
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York, 120; S. C. White Leghorns, Ken- 
qucky, 118; Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Jowa, 118. 

The five highest hens for six months 
are as follows: 

Hen 277, White Orpington, Wiseon- 
gin, 138 ees; Hen 412, Barred Rock, 
fiinois, 134; ken 129, S. C. White Leg- 
horn, England, 117; hen 473, Rhode 
Island White, Filinois, 112; hen 2, S. 
€ White Leghorn, Pennsylvania, 103. 

The total number of eggs laid for 
the month was 6,639 eggs. A pen of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks from Michi- 
gan won the cup for April, by laying 
124 eges. 





“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUC- 
cESS”—-HOW TO BRING RESULTS. 


There perhaps will never be a poul- 
try breeder who will succeed 1p all 
the branches of the poultry industry, 
but all must succeed to a certain de- 
in a financial way or he cannot 


gree ; 
succeed in any great degree in any 
ether way. Every degree of success 
we have helps us to succeed better 


in all of the other degrees. 

The poultry business is a scientific 
pusiness. The four corner stones on 
which it rests are: 

t. Ability and desire. 

2. Good fowls well bred. 

3. The right foods skilfully fed. 

4. Suitable location and buildings. 

Perhaps no one starts in the poul- 
iry business without the desire, but 
many start without the ability. Some 


have natural ability and others must 
train themselves. Ability consists of 


the power to control yourself and your 
flock perfectly and to see and foresee. 
hindness and Contentment. 

One of the most important things is 
to keep your flock coniented and quiet. 
Kindness in the poultry yards will go 
along way toward doing this. Com- 
when they are hatched; handle 





mence 

the wee little chickens often, smooth 
their downy backs; give them their 
feed from your hand. They will soon 
learn to appreciate it, and as they 
grow, keep petting them often. They 
will soon learn to follow you and 


cess. I might mention a few of the 
little things that mean a great deal 
to any poultryman—cleanliness of 
premises, buildings, water and feeding 
pans; give the brds plenty of fresh 
air, but do not permit them to reost 
in a draft; do not get water on the 
floor of the buildings; keep on the 
watch for the appearance of any dis- 
ease; keep the lice and mites away; 
do not be wasteful with feed or mon- 
ey; save all the by-products, especial- 
ly the fertilizer which is usually wast- 


ed. If you will follow these plans, 
you will find a material increase in 
the profits. It is the careful man or 


woman who reaps the harvesi and the 


ones who say there is no profit in 
the poultry business are those ihbat 
neglect the small details of this im- 


portant branch of the farm industry. 
Selecting Birds and Feedine. 

In selecting your birds, get the best 
if it is only a few, of whatever breed 
you think will suit your fancy. De 
not give up if you do not succeed as 
well as you would like. Sucees comes 
to those who labor and wait. If you 
get the best you will not get all of 
your birds to suit you, but in time 
you can have a large flock of ihe best 
quality instead of a medium qualty 
Be very careful in mating so you will 


not go down instead of up. The 
science of mating is perhaps ihe most | 
important, of all, because by poor 
mating you will not produce ihe kind 
of birds you wish, and therefore you 


cannot succeed. 


A great deal of your success will de- | 


pend on the kind of food you feed and 


CARE OF CHICKS NEWLY-BORN. 


It is well to know that young chicks 
do not need solid food for from 48 to 
60 hours after hatching, as their stom- 
achs contain sufficient food to supply 
their needs for that time. Simply be- 


cause the little chicks peck around 
does not signify that they are in need 
of something to eat. They should, 
however, be supplied with plenty of 
fresh water. Keep the water supply 
pure by cleaning out the pans or oth- 
er coptainers every day. Grit in the 
form of sand, or better still, sharp 
granite grit and fine oyster shell 
should be kept before them. The 
oyster shell supplies bone-making 
material, and the grit aids the diges- 
tion. 


One of the best feeds for little chicks 
is dry bread or cracker crumbs moist- 


CARE OF CHICKS TEN BAYS OLD, 





New hatched chicks require special 
food and care especially during the 
first ten days. After they are ten days 
old the following mixture should be 
kept in a trough where the chicks can 
rup to it at all times: Thirty parts 
corn meal, 30 parts Wheat middlings, 
10 parts pure beef scrap sifted fine 
and 1 part bone meal and finely cut 
green food. 

As the chicks imcrease in size the 
mixed chick food ean be replaced by 
coarser grains. At this stage it may 
be advisable to feed a wet mash onee 


a day, about 4 p.m. The chieks 
should be given ne more feed than 


they will eat up before going to roost. 
As they increase in size they shouwld 
have access to dry mash in a hopper 
where they can help themselves. 


ened with water or sour milk. Rolled Some essentials for suecessful 
oais are also good, but iheir continued brooding are, clean food, consisting of 
use is not advised. Brooder chicks both cracked grains and ground 
have to be taught some things that feed; animal food, such as milk, but- 
those reared in the natural way learn termilk or commercial beef scraps; 
from their mothers. Eating is one of extra bone-making material, such as 
these. The first food given them bone meal; clear water; plenty of 
should be light in color so as to be shade; comfortable dry quarters; 
easily seen. Hard-boiled eggs mixed freedom from lice, and aceess to clean 
with cracker or bread crumbs are val- fresh earth.—Prof H. L. Kempster, 
uable first feeds Missouri 

———— 
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important thing is to see ihat ihe birds | 


get the right amount at ihe right iime 
and see that the birds have to exercise 
enough in getting it that they wil! en- 
joy it 

The loeation and buildings are also 
Tmportant; however, almost any ioca- |! 
tion can be made satisfactory for the 


poultry business if the buildings are 








Want to be picked up. It is very picas- 
ing to have your birds come run- 
Ring after you and flying in your feed 
Pan, and on your shoulder when feed- 
mg time comes. Your birds will soon 
learn to love you if you love them. 
They will come running to meet yeu 
When they see you or hear your voice. 

When you eall your birds always 
have something in your pail for them 
aad feed them a little; it will give 
them confidence in you. Never seare 
them when they are hungry and get 
under your feet. Never throw the feed 
at them and scare them, but go quiet- 
yY among them. Put their feed down 
fenily. 

It is pleasant to have visitors come 
© see you and see your birds flock 
about you in this manner, and be so 
feutle that the company can pick 
them up and pet them. 

There are some varieties of fowls 
that are more nervous than others, 
specially the Leghorns. They seem 

be more of a wild disposition, and 

lined to “take a hike” when you go 
Rear them, but even they can be train- 
te come up and look up to you as if 

Say, “Can’t you take me up?” 

bon't Neglect the Small Details. 

The little things in the poultry busi- 
are the things that count in suc- 











You should 
never try to raise poultry on lew, 
damp ground; they need a dry place 
to do well. The buildings need not be 
expensive, but they must be well ven- 
tilated, have good light and be free 
from drafts. 

One of the most important things 
to succeed well is to know your birds 
individually. It is not enough to know 
that this bird or that belongs to your 
flock or to pen six or seven, you should 
know each bird well enough te know 
their disposition, their laying quali- 
ties, their show qualities, and exactly 
how they matured from a baby chick | 
to a profitable bird. This may seem 
almost impossible te some, but it is 
possible. I have been able to know 
all of my birds in my breeding pens 


made to suit the location. 
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RELIABLE POULTRY BREEDERS 





Barred Kocks. 














Et.¢i8— Parred Piymeuth Rock—$4 per 
100 B. F. Masters, Arlingten, Neb 
Eigss from pure-bred ‘Thompsen Ring 
let Rarred Pliymeuth Reeks $¢ 5 p set 
ting postpa Mrs. Edgar Nance, Reput 
Mo 
FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 
for i5 E. B. Thenpsen Ringlet strain ex 
| clusively Fifteen vears’ experience breed 
ing Barred Rocks Prompt service Satis 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas 
ville, llis. 


|} postpaid, 





Piymeuth Rocks. 


BLG PRIZE-WINNING 








White Piymeut! 

Recks Never defeated Eggs. $1.25 per 15 

$3.00 per 45 W. W. Liebhart, Nemaha, Neb 
Leghortus. 

36 SENGLE COMB Brown Lechorn eggs. 

postpaid, $1.56 W. H. Bush, Deeatur, Ark 





24 SENGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 
for $1.50; 15 tor $1.00 Mrs. Perey 
Hamilton, Me. 
GONE HUNDRED Cc 
‘ ars. tjreat egg 
Appieten City, 


Streeter, 








Leghorn 
Mrs 


Brown 
strain 
To 


s 


rzs, do 


three 
P. brewning, 





SC. WHITE LEGHORNS, took first prize 
1914 17 eggs, 1 Satisfaction guaranteed 
Chas. S$. Debson, Osborn, Mo 





SINGLE 
Eges, 75« 
son, Reute 


@ for 100 w. HB. Wil 


COMB BROWN LEGHORNS— 
fer 15; $3.5 j ] 
1, Box $9, Warsaw, Mo 





Orpingtons. 


SINGLE COMB White Orpingtens, breed- 
ers for sale, Louis, Cincinnati amd Ar 
kansas state winnewts. Males, $2 
mate, $1.2 five birds, $6. W.G 
gehennig, Jachsen, Me 


Rhede Island Keds. 


St 
show 
pens 





steck from 
guaran 
W hite 





SINGLE COMB RED eegs: 
prize winners; 95 per cent fertility 
teed; 15, T5e; 100, $4.00 Jno. 
law, Lawrence, 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay Sell cockerels 
eheap from the finest strain and best blood 
lines Eggs in season at a low price. Ava 
Poultry Ava, Me. 


wv 


Mrs 





| 

; j 
Yards, 
' 


Several Varieties. 











TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour 
bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, | 
honest deal 





| 
| 
i i | 5 12. Yours for an 
in this manner for several years. It | $e tet “Bros, Powhatan Point, Ohie. 
is the only safe way to be able to | as PEGS! Soom aharenahaecs ta. 
cull your flocks and use nothing but | kere geese Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin and | 
the best for mating. | Runner ducks; pearl and white guineas; | 
I beli it i t to b t | games; white — | aga 4 
jeve it is bes o breed for e , Heudan yandottes, amburgs, 
ss peor > ~ Cochins. Langshans, | 


production and then eombine as many 
other good qualities wiih it as you can. 
Be able to see the right thing at the 
right time, be honest and industrious, 
and you will succeed.—From an ad- 
dress by A. V. Fish, of Kirksville, Mo.. 
at the Missouri State Poultry Show, 
St. Lovia 


lIstand Reds Hen eggs, 


Legherns, Orpingtens 
ice and silver laced Wyandottes, Rhede | 
rabbits, hares and fancy pigeons. Write for 
free circular. D. L. Bruen, 

Neb 





Kans. | 














POULTRY. 
Dacks. 

FISHEL STRAIN White Indian Runner 
duck eggs, $6.00, 100; $1.00, 12 (uarantee 
80 per cent fertile James Harria, Latham, 
Kaus. 

Guineas. 

WHITE GUINEAS, $3 per pair Eggs, 
$1.50 pe fifteen Mrs. F. EB Wentz, Bur- 
ington, Kan 

—— 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


















WHIP PEAS, $2 a bushel F. Giessier, 

utberville Ark 

SUDAN SEED, free from Jehneen grass 
20c ib.; 5B ths, $8.00: 10@ Ibs., $13.00 Dr. 
Ballinger, Lubbock, Tex. 

PURE SUDAN SEED —Free of Johnsen 
grass; 10 peunds, $2.50 pestpaid, by grewer 
on experimental far G. H. Branham, 
Slaten, Texas. 

——— 





RELP WANTED. 


_TrHot SANPS JOBS open to men—wemen. 





month Vacations Short hours Steady 
work Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for st 1 S. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable Institute, 


Franklin 
Y 


Dep't. W. 167, Rochester, N 





FARMS AND LANDS. 


LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS Rich 





and cheap, on railroad Rebert Sessions, 
Winthrop, Ark 

8,000-ACRE RANCH FOR SALE at one- 
half vale Quick! Snap! one mile eff rai 
road Address awner, A. J Jehnaton, 232 


Landers Bldg., Springfield, Moa. 





DOGS, 








FOR SALE—Hovnds, trained and e> pert- 
eneed, $25 each; also yearling heunds, tr¢ 








No catalegs and pictures References all 
over America John I Donaldsen, Beene- 
ville, Miss. 
PATENTS. ; 
PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 


Send sketch for free search and re pert. Lat- 
est complete patent book free Geerge P-. 
Kimmel, 230 Barrister Building, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE FOR SEX MONTHS— My cpecia) ef- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing fer 
Profit.” It ts worth $10 a copy to anyene 
whe has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, ne 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only pregressive 
financial journal published. It shews how 
$100 grows to $2,200 Write mow and ri 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-29 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 











15 for $1.00. Also, -—— - 





MISCELLANEOUR 
20 beautiful postcards, if you pay 





FREE! 


the postage, 4 cents Fred King, Sunnyside, 
| Wash. 





Wrandottes. | 
COLUEMBIAN WYANDOTTES— Bes. | FOR SALE—Thrashing ovtfit cheap, 
per bundred Fancy pigeons | taken soem. Nearly new. Harry ek, 


setting. $5.5¢ 
J. J. Pauls, Hillsboro, Kan. 


Moundridge, Kana 
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Nuggets and Notions 


In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 








HERE is no doubt that man 
could live more extensively on 
vegetables than he does, I re- 

cently heard a Florida man say that 
he could grow in his back yard in a 
month sufficient food to supply his 
family half a year. This is worth 
thinking about, especially in connec- 
tion with the home canner. All the 
leguminous vegetables have seeds that 
are rich in protein. 

“Camphor and lard” has been rec- 
ommended for lumps in the cow’s ud- 
der. There is a general impression 
that camphor tends to dry-up a cow— 
or other milk-giving animals. 

In applying pine tar to wounds as 
an antiseptic it is often better to use 
a little grease with it. This enables 
the wound to be more easily cleaned, 
if this be necessary. 

“All flesh is grass,” says the pro- 
verb. Well, most of it is, and the 
case was almost wholly so when that 
was written; but now some flesh is 
legumes—peanuts and alfalfa. Still 
we are likely to forget that all our 
cereals are grasses, such as corn, the 
sorghums, etc., even southern sugar 
cane. Ingals beautifully said that 
grass was the forgiveness of nature, 
but it is her penitence also, and her 
greatest blessing to man and beast. 
To many creatures it is both food and 
drink, 

We have long ago reached the point 
where we know what to do to retain 
and restore the fertility of our land, 
but we have not arrived at the sta- 
tion where we shall do it promptly. 

Fifty pounds of nitrate of soda is 
suggested as a top dressing for oats 
that have the needed foundation fertil- 
izers already in the soil. 

Japanese sugar cane stools more 
than our well-known southern cane, 
and therefore makes more forage. 
Otherwise it has no special advan- 
tages. 

Soy beans respond especially to ap- 
plications of ground limestone well 
plowed under. 

Do not mix the common and the 
Spanish peanuts in planting. They 
require slightly different methods of 
culture, depending on the rapidity of 
their growth. 

If you have plenty 
you can dispense with beef scrap, 
especially in the summer. This for 
either small pigs or chickens. 

We are getting the pullet to lay at 
s0 early an age that some predict a 
profitable hen at four months old. We 
really could overdo this thing and thus 
impair vigor. However, nature, even 
when under strain, is a great balancer 
and tends to keep her single-trees 
even. 


of skim milk 





VARIOUS WAYS OF FIGHTING THE 
CHINCH BUG. 





While there is no known way of 
warfare to dislodge the chinch bug 
from his fortifications in the wheat 
and oat fields, this pest bids to lose 
whenever it quits fort defensive and 
marches out to capture corn fields! 

There are several helpful methods 
of fighting the advance against king 
corn. One is the deep ditch opened 
by plow or lister, then dragged till the 
dust is thick. Bugs fall in and (ex- 
cept in stiff or gumbo soils) seldom are 
able to climb across sharp walls. Oc- 
casional dragging of a log through 
ditch will kill many bugs. Post holes 
along ditch prove good traps. 

When corn is waist high, or larger, 
filling such a ditch with green corn 
and keeping same well wet down with 
a tank-wagon will attract the bugs to 
crawl into the pile and stay and feed 
until they develop the fungous growth 
or disease. This plan of a continuous 
pile of wet green corn across the field 
made good in Caldwell county last 
year, killing bugs by the bushel, You 
¢an well afford to cut a few rows to be 
own later in cowpeas or left to rest, 
o try this plan, 

The asphalt or heavy road oil, or 
coal tar “dead line” is one plan that 
helps. Plow a strip a yard or more 
wide, Disk or harrow or drag it till 





you have a dust mulch, Then take a 


can with a hole punched in bottom or 
tin bucket with top bent to form a 
spout, pour a line of tar or heavy oil 
no wider than a lead pencil along or 
around the corn field on the level 
strip. Repeat twice a day at first, or 
as often as needed to keep the line up 
—watch your line! Heavy road oil 
costs least—and where oil is sold right 
the line should be kept up at an oil 
cost of around 50 cents per mile per 
day. Fresh lime has also been used. 
Rain will temporarily spoil either a 
tar, oil or lime “dead line.” 

Post holes along the outside of the 
war trench catch lots of bugs. A 
little coal oil or straw burns bugs 
when you have a killing cooped. 

Rain, cloudy days and heat are the 
three things that develop hospitai con- 
ditions in chinch bugs—and when the 
wheat or corn outlook seems squal- 
liest the rascals may fade out like an 
election day rumor! 

Sowing a strip of millet between the 
wheat and corn is a practical trick. 
Millet will delay the march of the 
bugs and hold them together—and you 
can plow the millet under before the 
buggers take a start into the corn. 
Plow deep, as a chincher can scratch 
out over two inches—a roller or plank 
drag makes the funeral final! 





Cheap money will solve many of the 
farmers problems. 






TO DETERMINE HORSE POWER OF 


ute is one horse power, hence @. 
AN ENGINE, the 


figure reduces the power to horse 









power. 
Very often a farmer wishes to de- 12 reduces the inches, length of arm, 
termine the power his engine is giv- to feet. . 





Take the R. P. M. with a speed jp. 
dicator. Run the engine with brake 
.on several minutes before taking tegt 
to smooth all parts. 

Cool the pully, oil well, and tightey 
the brake gradually till engine seems, 
to be doing its best, then hold the 
load steady for at least five minutes 
taking weight on scales and speed,— 
E. R. Gross, Colorado Agricultura} 
College. 


ing him. This is not a difficult mat- 
ter. A “Prony” brake is very simply 
constructed. Two pieces of 2x6 are 
clamped onto the pulley by means of 
two bolts. They should be hollowed 
out to conform to the shape of the 
pulley. The upper piece is cut long 
enough to reach out onto the plat- 
form of a scales. The end is notched 
crosswise to rest on the edge of a 
block or column placed on the plat- 
form. The friction of the pulley turn- 
ing in the brake presses down on the 
scales. Power is then calculated by 
this formula: 
























































Contagious abortion is the greatest 
menace to our dairy cattle interests 
because of the difficulty of detection, 
its insidiousness, and the disastrous a 
consequences in loss of progeny ang 


in reduction in milk flow of affected 
animals. 
TABLE 10¢ : 
SET 


Consists of one smalhcep. 
terpiece and four dolliés to 
match, stamped on a fing 
quality of white linene. We include 


2x PixLxWxN 
Pests ————_—...__.. 
12x33000 


in which Pi is 3,1416, the ratio of di- 
ameter to circumference of circle. 

L. is the length of brake arm in 
inches, measuring from center of pul- 
ley to point bearing on column. 

W is the net weight on scales in 
pounds. Take tare with brake loose | 
on pully and engine standing still. 

N is the number of revolutions per | 
minute (R. P. M.) while brake is in | our embroidery booklet in this offer 
use. All seat prepaid for only 10 cents, 

33000 foot pounds of work per min- | Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo, 












Has Actually Revolutionized 
Butter Making on the Farm 


Saves Half the Work—Makes More and Better Butter 












































Capacity 3 
For All 
Farm 
Purposes @ 


What John Andrews Thinks 
of The Fayway 


The Fayway is a new kind of a butter separator 

ame out with what looked like extrav: t 

3 to advertise it toour ers 

ese Claims were established to our satis- 

gestion. We sent 6 man to Cincinnati and unbe- 
wn to the uf: i 


k« enthusiastic. 
ufacturers of the Fayway have confidence 
°. in thelr maqhine to stead bees of ie with 
e syronges ni @ guarantee, ma 
investiga in that satisfies us that it isa good thing. 
Makes Best Butter In Town 


When I first tried tomake butter, I_ worked for 
hours, and then had inferior butter. I tried many 
churns, and heeded all advice, but after a year I 
was 5 ing poor butter and vanes a lot of 
cream. By chance I J ned the Fayway advertised, 
and I wrote for one. Since then my troubies have 
ceased and although I have lived on a farm less 
than 3 years, I now have the reputation of maki 
the best dairy butter in town, and the credit is all 
due to the Fayway. 2 

The weeper {6 ‘has absolutely lived up to their 
t by Following their advice, I have 
at least 20 per cent more butter from my 
marketed it at top price. 

MES. J. W. McCLOY, Eden, N. Y. 


s ° 
Butter in Exactly 5 Minutes 
After heating our cream to 60 we t 
churn; it took me ozaaty Sve minutes to make the 
butter. Heretofore we have taken from seven to 
eigh to churn the same amount of cream. 
cows are all strippers, and it is a hard matter 
make butter with the old style churn. 
is de’ ited with the F: ay, and no more 


wares hema 
Demand For Fayway Butter 
Larger Than I Can Supply 
make fins butter: po hard work with ladle after It 
Smrceing, teen ene 
wes qhernd. Alvepdy ony demand for 
mans. FE Eee n eee. Ohio. 

| This Fayway Butter Brings 

7%2f More Per Pound 


our butter from 30 to 
our customers have 


Sapien setae 


recov 
cream 


— 









butter come, you can take the same amount of cream you are now churning, 
put it in a Fayway and get more and better butter in half the time it is pos- 


Keep Sweet 
and Clean 


Not a churn, but a scientific, practical machine that works on 

an entirely different principle from any churn ever made. 
All churns beat or whip the butter fat out of the cream. 
breaks the fat globules and makes greasy, salvy butter that spoils 
quickly, The “Fayway” has a center hollow shaft through which a 
strong current of air is forced, blowing all the butter fat upward 
where it quickly forms into golden, pea shaped granules, ready to 
be worked. 
butter is washed and worked in half the time “churned butter” 
requires, 
superior grain and beautiful golden color, you’ll say it’s the finest 
you ever saw or tasted! 
“ene rag it brings 5c to 10¢c more per pound than ordinary dairy 
utter, 


30 Days Free Trial 


If you were absolutely convinced of the truth of everything we 
have here told you about the Fayway, you'd buy one in a minute. 
But it sounds almost too good to be true,so perhaps you are not to 
blameif you are alittle bit skeptical. Why not, then, let us convince 
you by sending youa Fayway for a 30daysfree trial. You'll be under 
no obligations to keep or pay forthe machine if you are not con- 
vinced that every word we say is true or if for any reason atall you 
don’t wish to keep it. 


$1,000 Bank Guarantee Bond 


We have deposited $1,000 with a Cincinnati Bank as a guaran- 
tee that we will faithfully perform our every promise to anyone 
sending for the Fayway for a free trial. 
penny by taking advantage of this liberal free trial offer because 
you risk absolutely nothing. 

Don't overlook the fact that we also furnish every purchaser of 
a Fayway with Cartons, Parchment Wrapping Paper and a 1-lb. 
Butter Mold—all free. With this Fayway buttermaking outfit you can have a 
complete creamery right on your farm—a creamery that the women folks can 
tend to because the little work involved is so easy and pleasant. Yes, and 
up in these attractive, sanitary, dust and moisture proof cartons your * 
Fayway butter can hold its own with the best creamery butter in the land 

| 


either in the store or with private trade—and command the same fancy 09 John St., Cinci ¥v 

prices, Any number of Fayway owners tell us they actually get ® Send facts about 80 Days’: 
Trial Offer, and Free 

5c to 10c More Per Pound OP Pottermaking, also proof 


for their best churned butter. The extra profits from the same amount of 
cream you are now churning will quickly pay for a Fayway times, 7. 3 


Complete Course in Buttermaking Free 
ows ow tebeke Sr 0 bic. pesteitie buttee Sosinees. ou 
Mail Coup on Now! For free facts and proof. 
money every day you ° e037 EF F 
THE FAYWAY CO., 109 Joba St., Cincinnati,O, .¢© ® ¥.D 


This Wonderful Machine 


ws 


Instead of the old, tiresome way of churning an hour or more to make the 





sible for you to get in any other way under the most favorable conditions. 
It does away entirely with the muss and drudgery because the Fayway is 
the easiest running buttermaker ever invented. 

Now these are facts—not extravagant claims. Thousands of farmers 
are getting these results with the Fayway right along. Read what John 
Andrews, owner and editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, has to say about 
this great buttermaking machine; also what a few owners write us about 
the wonderful success they are having with it. 

e 
Nothing to 


Will Last A 
ay wai 
Get Out of 


Lifetime— 
Butter Separator_°3 





This 


Absolutely free from impurities of any kind, the 
And, oh, such butter! Firm and waxy in texture, of 


No wonder that, packed in Fayway 1 Ib. 





CARTONS, 


Parchment Paper 
and Butter Mold 


CARTON made from heavy, solid 
manila board, paraffined both sides 
—highest quality board ever used in 
abuttercarton. Quickerand easier 
to fill than any other—no long open 
seams to admit air. Holds fm = 
till destroyed. Keeps butter . 
clean and sweet. 

} PARCHMENT W.RAPPING 
PAPER, Your name and address 
printed on each sheet—a big adver- 
tisement for your butter. These 
wrappers act as protection and keep 
all impurities and odors away from 


the butter. 

BUTTER MOLD. | Made of hard- 
wood maple. Molds butter into 
prints that ye 1b. carton. 

All of above furnished FREE to 
every purchaser of a Fayway Butter - 
Separator. . 


It’s worth it! 


The 30 days trial is ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


You can’t possibly lose a 








put gm eam seme - 
The Fayway Cos. 


than they were 
; rmating prod! , 
everabletogeG _ @ guarantee, : 





many 





¥@ NAME.......00. 
a need 2 
you know about buttermaking. 





















STATE. 











